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The Literary Week. 


Mr. Herserr Sprncer has completed a revised and 
final edition of his First Principles. This is the book 
which was attacked, by Prof. Ward, in Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, and which has had to pass through the 
ordeal of more criticism than any — 
work since Hume’s writings, metaphorically speaking, 
‘set the heather on fire.’ Mr. Spencer has made 
numerous replies to his critics; but in the new edition 
of First Principles he will put his views into final 
shape, and endeavour to remove misapprehensions. 
Though all the cardinal views of the work remain un- 
changed, numerous minor alterations have been made. 
According to rumour, Lord Kelvin is busily engaged 
writing his autobiography, and in making a kind of 
authoritative pronouncement on the points at issue between 
his friend Prof Tait and Mr. Herbert Spencer. We have, 
however, the best authority for stating that rumour, in 
this instance, is entirely unfounded; for Lord Kelvin is 
not only not replying to Mr. Spencer’s philosophico- 
scientific formule, but he is not even writing his auto- 
biography. 
Awone the Civil List pensions granted during the year 
ending June 20, 1900, we find the following entries : 
Mr. Alfred Austin, as Poet Laureate ...... £200 0 0 
Mr. Herman Charles Merivale, in con- 
sideration of his literary work and of 
his straitened circumstances ............... 125 0 0 
Mr. Robert Drew Hicks, in consideration 
of his services to classical scholarship 


and of the failure of his sight ............ 125 0 0 
Dr. John Mackintosh, in consideration of 

his historical writings and research...... 50 0 0 
Mr. Thomas Whittaker, in consideration 

of his philosophical writings ............... 50 0 0 


Mr. Robert Tucker, in consideration of 
his services in promoting the study of 
MAMEOMAAEEES 000000.cccoscccsessecescscccscecsss. 40 0 0 
Mr. Benjamin Harrison, in consideration 
of his researches in the subject of pre- 
historic flint implements..................... 26 0 0 


Srxcrat probate to the will of Mr. Stephen Crane has 
been granted at Somerset House. The gross estate in 
Great Britain is sworn at £160. Mr. Crane appointed his 
brother, William Howe Crane, Fort Jervis, New York, his 
executor, so far as his American property is concerned. 


Mr. Petr Rice’s A Son of the State, which may be 
described as a a volume to Mord Em’ly, is being 
received with cunsiderable favour. 4 Son of the State, it 
will be remembered, was issued first as a sixpenny book, 
but not till the story was republished at six shillings 
did it receive the recognition it certainly deserves. The 
inference is plain. 


AnoTHER young American girl, says the Book-buyer of 
New York, scarcely twenty years of age, has written a 
brilliant romance of sword-and-plume. 
book, and has won her the ii 


It is her first 
istinction of immediate 





publication, as a serial, in the Century. Miss Bertha 
Runkle, whose literary beginnings are so auspicious, is 
the daughter of Mrs. L. G. Runkle, of New York. The 
story is called ‘‘ The Helmet of Navarre,” the scene is laid 
in Paris during the investment of the city by Henry of 
Navarre, and the whole action of the story occupies but 
four days of the week preceding Henry’s entry to give his 
formal adherence to the Catholic Church. 


From the same source we learn that among the eccen- 
tricities of recent publishing in America is to be reckoned 
the plan of having an edition—say of one thousand copies 
of an author’s new book—signed by him on a fly-leaf. 
Several instances might be mentioned of such ‘“‘ author’s 
autograph editions,” as they are called, which have proved 
entirely successful commercially. 


We learn from an article in Jf. A. P. that Mr. Conan 
Doyle has strong views upon Criticism : 

‘‘I want the boy critic,” he said, ‘‘the boy who will 
start a story and then chuck it down and say ‘ Rot,’ or 
who will read a book straight through and say ‘ Ripping.’ 
That’s the person I want to criticise my work.” .‘‘ It’s 
strange, too,” he said one day, while snatching a few 
minutes’ rest, “‘the older I get the less I read and the 
more I think. Asachild the book that appealed to me 
most was one of Charles Reade’s, and, curiously enough, 
it is the book I enjoy the most now.” He talked of the 
way he wrote his stories. He said: ‘‘ Of course, I know 
the end of my story before I begin it. I don’t create 
characters, and then allow them to work out their careers 
in their own way. I always fix the end clearly before I 
begin to write.” 

Mr. Doyle, who is now on his way to England from South 
Africa, is making progress with his history of the War. 


Tue sixtieth birthday of Mr. Edward Clodd was signal- 
ised by the gift of a carved oak table from his friends. 
The names of the subscribers which were engraved upon 
the table included Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. George 
Meredith, Mr. Thomas Hardy, ‘‘Anthony Hope,” Mr. 
George Gissing, Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
Sir Walter Besant, Mr. Clement Shorter, and others. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘ Mr. Basil Worsfold, in the 
list of reference works appended to his newly published 
Judgment of Literature, states that Cousin’s The True, The 
Beautiful, and The Good is not translated into English. 
I picked up an English translation of Cousin’s lectures 
about five years ago, and I have since seen copies of the 
same edition in the second-hand shops.” 


A new issue of the Review of the Week will begin with 
the next number. The paper will be enlarged, and the 
price will be raised to sixpence. 


Tue Religious Tract Society have undertaken, at the 
request of the Publication Committee of the Ecumenical 
Conference of Foreign Missions, to publish the Official 
Report of the great meetings held in New York from 
April 21 to May 2, 1900. A strong committee of literary 
experts have combined to produce the book. 
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Pustric school English will soon have its own dictionary. 
Mr. John 8S. Farmer, its lexicographer, has issued the pro- 
spectus of his long-expected work, of which the full title 
is: The Public School Word-Book, A Contribution to a His- 
torical Glossary of Words, Phrases, and Terms of Expression, 
Obsolete and in Present Use, Peculiar to Our Great Public 
Schools, Together with Some that Have Been or Are ‘‘ Modish” 
at the Universities. This Word-Book is for subscribers 
only, and the price is One Guinea. The dictionary is not 
a slang dictionary, pure and simple ; its scope is accurately 
defined by its title. Twenty-four public schools and the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, Aberdeen, 
Dublin, &c., have been trawled for peculiar words. Mr. 
Farmer exclaims with enthusiasm: ‘‘ No wonder our 
Mother-tongue is so vigorous, adaptable, and expansive— 
reaching out in its creative energy to all the forms and 
necessities of modern life—when even Young England 
shows such aptitude in coining new expressions, and 
adapting older forms to its ever-changing (and, shall I 
say, ever-increasing) needs.” A few specimen definitions 
will show better than any explanation, the character of 
this interesting work : 

Let-out, suis. (Tonbridge).—Any less extensive holiday 
than a half holiday. 

Levite, suis. (Tonbridge).—A boy leaving the school. 

Levy, subs. (Rugby).—See quot. 

1856. HuGHEs, Zom Brown's School-days, viii. In fact, the 
solemn assembly, a LEVY of the school, had been held, at which 
the cap‘ain of the school had got up, and, after premising that 
several instances had occurred of matters having been reported 
to the masters; that this was against public morality and 
School tradition; that a Levy of the sixth had been held 
on the subject, and they had resolved that the practice must be 
stopped at once, 

Lib, subs. (Charterhouse).—The Library. Whence LIB, 
COLL. = a collection of library books. 

Speg, «//. (Winchester: obsolete).— Smart. 

Spending-house, sus. (Rugby).—A pastry cook’s: the 
custom, until Dr. Arnold abolished it, had been for 
the boys to take their morning and evening buttery 
commons of bread and cold milk to one of these 
establishments, and with ‘‘ extras,” such as tea, coffee, 
butter, &c., to obtain a more decent meal than was 
otherwise possible. 

189). Great Public Schools, p. 150. Every boy had a 
SPENDING-HOUSE, as it was called, at one of the confectioners’ 
in High Street, where he left his books, bat, fishing-rod, &c.— 
to sav. a journey to his boarding-house—and spent his spare 
cash, It was in the back-yards of these houses that dogs and 
guns were kept, 

Spess, subs. (Felsted).—A specimen: a term of contempt. 

1889, Felstedian, July, 66. Others... calling out... 
frightful sPgssEs, which word is in our language “speci- 
mens” ; but as this is too long for their memories, they have 
shortened it. 

Spink, ss. (Royal Military Academy).—Milk : specifically, 
coudensed milk. 





Ix the July .A¢/antie Monthly there is an article on 
‘Impressionism and Appreciation,” which will be enjoyed 
by those who have problems of criticism. at heart, and do 
not object to a stiffish argument. The writer, Mr. Lewis 
E. Gates, defends impressionist criticism warmly, but 
discreetly : 


Regarded as literature about literature, impressionism 
may seem an over-refined product—two degrees removed 
from actual life, fantastically unreal; but regarded as the 
intimate record cf what a few happy moments have meant 
to an al-rt mind and beart, impressionism is transcendently 
close to fact. The popularity of impressionism is only one 
sign more that we are learning to prize, above most thiogs 
else, richness of spiritual experience. The sincere and 
significant mood—tbis is what we have come to care for, 
whether the mocd be suggested by life, by nature, or by 
art and literature. False moods expressed maladroitly 
will Coubtless try to get themselves accepted, just as 
triificial poems about nature have multiplied endlessly 
ince Wo-dswurth’s day. The counterfeit merely proves 
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the worth of the original. In an age that has learned to 
look on art with conscious sincerity, and to recognise that 
the experience offered in art rivals religious experience in 
renovating and stimulating power, there must more and 
more come to be an imaginative literature that takes its 
inspiration direct from art; of such imaginative literature 
critical impressionistic writing is one of the most vital 
forms. 

Mr. Gates proceeds to deal with larger issues, and the 

article may be commended to those who think that 

Criticism is easy. 


In the same magazine a Contributors’ Club philosopher 
discourses pleasantly on “ Accidental Literature ””—“‘ the 
fortuitous charm of dictionaries, directories, concordances, 
gazetteers, and such lore.” He finds the names of un- 
known folk on sign-boards and in reports and advertise- 
ments peculiarly suggestive : 


The lists of real estate transfers aud recorded mortgages 
are a very anthology of poesy. Of course, there is the 
eternal speculation as to the causes for the transfer, and 
the very word ‘‘ mortgage” is as redolent of romance as 
an Italian salad is of garlic. There is the banality of such 
records as the mortgaging of O’Beirne’s p: to 
Ehret and of Finnerty’s to Weinstein ; but the unexpected 
enthralls you now and then with such a reversion of the 
natural order of things as a transfer from Goldberg to 
Dooley. It is picturesque, too, just to know that such 
people exist, even in the relation of mortgagor and 
mortgagee, as Flank and Marinus, Panish and McCauslan, 
Miss Moth and Mr. Weeks, Lang and Langbein, Feletti 
and Kehoe, Mordecai and Dramien. 


Most people know these casual enjoyments. To the 
present writer, who never saw a horse-race, and never 
betted on one, the names of horses and owners, as given 
in the sporting columns of the newspapers, are a perpetual 
minor joy. Who can read without interest such names as 
these from a recent Daily News : 


Mr. Doggett’s Galloping Boy. 

Mr. M. Pizzey’s Moneyspinner. 

Mr. Watts’s Coral Sea. 

Mr. P. Lorillard’s Tantalus. 

Mr. J. Musker’s The General. 

Lord Cowley’s Pirate Queen. 

Sir R. Waldie-Griffith’s Vain Duchess. 
Mr. M. Gurry’s Anxious Moments. 
Mr. Southall’s Lictor. 

Mr. T. Kincaid’s Oradora. 

Lord Farquhar’s St. Gall. 

Mr. Murray Griffith’s Little Curley. 


The Turf can hardly be decried for its nomenclature. 


One or two ‘‘shady second-hand booksellers” seem to 
be playing an ingenious, but highly dangerous, game of 
theft at book-sales. Messrs. Puttick & Simpson have just 
been victimised in the following way. A thief abstracted 
from a copy of Thornton’s Don Juan, which was lying on 
view in their sale-room, the coloured plate of the ‘‘ Descent 
of Madame Saguie,” and also pp. 493-4. To a Daily Mail 
reporter the motive for the theft was thus explained by a 
representative of the firm : 


‘ This is not the first time that this sort of thing has 
happened to us. There are one or two shady second-hand 
booksellers who haunt important book sales and mutilate 
books in this way. They do this hoping that the books 
will be put up for auction in spite of their mutilated state, 
in which case they are enabled to buy them at a greatly 
reduced price. They afterwards deftly insert the stolen 
wae or leaves and dispose of the book privately for a 
argely increased amount. In the present case,” he 
observed, “‘ the value of the book is probably affected by 
something like £10. Of course, we have to compensate 
the owner, and, in addition, we are offering a reward for 
the discovery vi the thief.” 
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In the July Macmillan is a curiously censorious article 
on Gilbert White’s recent editors, by Prof. Alfred Newton. 
The late Mr. Grant Allen wrote of White’s natural histo 
studies as his fad.. The word could have been bettered, 
but so could the temper with which Prof. Newton writes : 


If a word could be found to raise a feeling of disgust 
among the thousands of admirers of Gilbert White, it is 
that which is above italicised. Who but a vulgarian could 
conceive of White’s life-long devotion to the study of 
natural history being designated a ‘“‘ fad”? And yet Mr. 
Allen wrote himself a naturalist ! 


Mr. Allen was a naturalist, but Prof. Newton will not stay 
his tomahawk : 


How much he knew of the methods of observing 
na ists in general, and of White’s in particular, is 
shown by another ge in the same Introduction 
(p. xxxiii.). Describing the lawn and garden at Selborne, 
this editor is pleased to say: ‘‘Here the easy-minded 
Fellow of Oriel and curate of Faringdon could sit in his 
rustic chair all day long, and observe the birds and beasts 
as they dropped in to visit him.” What the fellowship 
and curacy have to do with the matter is not apparent, 
but had Mr. Allen any experience of observational natural 
history, he would have known that beasts and birds do not 
‘‘drop in” to visit people sitting all day long in chairs, 
rustic or otherwise. 


Hoity toity! Grant Allen was writing an easy-going 
Introduction. He never meant to suggest that White’s 
enormous mass of observations was accumulated only by 
sitting in an armchair. Yet that bird life can be studied 
from an armchair, placed on a lawn like White’s, is very 
certain. We note that Messrs. Macmillan’s new edition 
of White’s book, which has just been added to their 
“Library of English Classics,” consists of White’s text 
as he left it himself, with only the “ bibliographical note” 
which is a feature of the series. 


Tux Board of Education has prepared a syllabus of in- 
siruction in English Literature for Continuation Schools. 
It is intended as an indication to teachers who are dealing 
with young people who “earn their living by ‘ the sweat 
of the face.’” The following general hints given to 
such teachers strike us as judicious : 


It is impossible to teach English literature in a course of 
lectures; your object must therefore be to awake interest in 
it. Keep in mind the continuity and development of 
literature: but dwell mainly on the greatest writers. Do 
not give lists of minor folk. It is not worth while merely 
naming any writer if you have not time todo more. Read 
out good passages, and at the end (but not in the middle) 
explain why they are good. Encourage the students to 
read widely for themselves, in unannotated texts and the 
better anthologies, and, if they like it, to learn lyrics or 
short passages by heart. On the whole, it is, perhaps, best 
not to put a primer into their hands until the course is 
finished ; then one may be used for revision. 

Literature does not lend itself much to an appeal to the 
eye, but the exhibition of portraits, rare editions, and fac- 
similes of handwriting serves to stimulate interest. Do 
not forget local associations. Where such exist the rule 
of exclusion of minor writers should be modified. Chat- 
terton is not Shakespeare, but if you are teaching at 
Bristol you will visit St. Mary’s, Redcliffe, just as at 
Stratford you will visit the birthplace and Anne Hatha- 
way’s cottage. 

The lives of authors should be told only so far as they 

their work. A man’s surroundings, such as the 
landscape of his home, give him local rood Episodes 
which bring out character (e.g., Sidney at Zutphen) are 
valuable. But avoid accidentals; an enumeration of the 
posts at court held by Chaucer is useless. 

Do not be precise about dates; there are no dates of 
importance in English literature; it is sufficient to re- 
member what = writers were roughly contemporary, 
and the larger chronological periods, centuries and reigns, 
in which they fall. 
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Tue Bookman says: ‘There is to be yet another great 
edition of Shakespeare under the editorial charge of a 
literary man who has recently won his spurs in the Shake- 
spearean field.” We note also that a Life of Shakespeare 
is to be written by Mr. Israel Gollancz for the “Temple” 


Shakespeare. 


ADVERTISING as she is advertised, in America: ‘‘ Elbert 
Hubbard says that a book cannot be boomed by adver- 
tising. We know better. Enormous sales are created by 
advertising. People can be and are influenced into buying 
books by the very force of the advertising—books that 
they would never otherwise have thought of ee 
books in many instances that they will never read ; but 
it is better to have a book that has ‘go’ in it. We are 
doing more and more publishers’ advertising, and we still 
want more of it to do.” 


“Mr. Witt1am Lz Quevx,” says the Author for July, 
‘calls his forthcoming story An Hye for an Eye, and the 
publisher of Anthony Trollope’s works (which, by the 
way, continue to find a good sale) have formally permitted 
the use of this title.” In this connexion it is interesting 
to recall the fact that in 1891 the late Mr. Andrew Tuer 
published a short novel without a title. Each purchaser 
of this tale was entitled to make a guess on a coupon as to 
its name, and the winner was to receive a large money 
prize, to be awarded the middle of 1892. But no one was 
successful. The story dealt with the case of a schoolboy 
who had gouged out a companion’s eye, and afterwards, 
in retaliation, had ove of his own knocked on to the lawn 
of a tennis-court by a singularly expert player, his former 
victim’s bosom friend. Naturally scores of competitors 
suggested An Hye for an Eye as the title of this romance, 
but it was written in the first person singular, and Mr. 
Tuer had styled it An J and an Eye. No one hit on this. 





Ir is, of course, in the essence of en that 
Dr. Thomas Hodgkin should review Prof. Bury’s Gibbon. 
He did so in last week’s Pilot, and we are glad that he 
sets the weight of his opinion against that view of 
history, already attacked by Mr. Andrew Lang, which 
would separate it from literature and reduce its expression 
to cold scientific statement. Discussing this depressing 
pear y enunciated about a year ago by MM. glois 
and Seignobos, Dr. Hodgkin says : 


Notwithstanding the depressing conclusion suggested 
by this paragraph, I venture to express a belief that the 
writing of history will still continue to be recognised as a 
branch of literature, and that, precisely because they are 
works of art, Macaulay’s History of England, Carlyle’s 
French Revolution, and pre-eminently the book that we are 
now about to consider, Gibbon’s History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, will continue to be read even by 
students who are perfectly aware that some of the conclu- 
sions at which those authors arrived require to be modified 
in order to bring them into accordance with the results of 
more recent research. 

A great history is, after all, like a great Epic, and has 
the Epic’s right to live, though a date here and there may 
require correction, or even (as many of us think to be the 
case with Macaulay) though the author may not have held 
the balance true ann weighing the characters of states- 
men and warriors. Are we mistaken in thinking that the 
epoch when history began to be written ‘‘as a branch of 
literature’ was an important era in the intellectual 
development of mankind? All those long monotonous 
annals of Assyrian and Egyptian kings, all the presumably 
dull works of Greek logographers lay behind him, doomed 
to oblivion: Herodotus arose and wrote the nine books 
which all Greece could listen to and remember, and 
History was born. 


Tue Statistical Account of the Dictionary of National 
Biography was very complete, but it does not fill up the 
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measure of curiosity felt by Dr. Garnett in this great 
— The statistical research, he thinks, might 
have been carried further. In the Londoner he remarks : 
The weight of a single column of type multiplied by 
the total number would give the te weight of 
metal used in producing the Dictio . In the same 
manner, the measurement of a single line of type would 
show how far the Dictionary would extend in linear space 
northward from London, and, when the Supplement was 
complete, it might be computed at what period the fame 
of British worthies would ‘‘ turn its back upon itself” at 
John o’ Groats. 


Tue supply of advice on reading and the choice of books 
never gives out. Addressing the girl students of Burling- 
ton School the other day, the Bishop of London advised 
them to occupy their leisure in taking up some particular 
study and pursuing it to the end. One great difficulty 
which young ladies in society experienced was, he said, 
how to spend their time properly. Girls were too fond of 
the books whose date of writing was usually indicated by 
a yellow label on the cover. The happiest years of his 
life were the ten during which he kept a resolution that he 
would read no books which were written after the year 
1600. He would not have them adopt so stringent a course, 
but if they were to read three books written before 1800 
for each one written after that date he was confident they 
would be better employed. 


We do not know how familiar the following story may 
be, but it has been revived this week. M. Brunetiére, the 
editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, who is an authority 
on Bossuet, often styled the “Eagle of Meaux,” once 
received the following letter from an American showman : 

I have just heard that a Meaux Eagle, very celebrated, 
it appears, in your own country, has become your exclusive 
property. As proprietor of one of the largest museums in 
the States, I may say that this Meaux Eagle, whose repu- 
tation has been enhanced by your eloquence, would be 
valuable to me. If yon will let me have this rare bird, 
and tell me how you feed him, you can quote your own 
figure. 

M. Brunetiére, of course, explained that this “ rare bird ” 
had been dead for two hundred years, and had never even 
been stuffed ! 


Bibliographical. 

Says “S. G.,” in the Pall Mall Gazette, on the subject of 
capital letters: ‘‘Has anyone ever formulated the law 
which guided writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in their employment of this typographical device ? 
It cannot have been purely arbitrary, but it is not easy to 
discover a method.” I wonder if ‘‘ 8. G.” has ever come 
across certain reprints of plays by Shakespeare, edited by 
Mr. Allan Park Paton, of Greenock. In each case the 
text is given with the capital letters as they appear in the 
early editions, and Mr. Paton’s belief is that these capitals 
were deliberately employed to indicate the emphasis which 
should be placed on certain words—‘ emphasis-capitals ” 
he calls them. Mr. Paton urges his view with much per- 
sistency and ingenuity, but, personally, I am not convinced. 
On the whole, it would seem as if capital letters were used 
by the old writers and printers according to their “ taste 
and fancy.” It is hardly credible that ‘‘ emphasis ” was 
intended in each instance. 

There is nothing new under the sun. The editor of 
Moonshine’s notion of a library specially adapted for life 
on a desert island was anticipated by Lowell in his 
“Fable for Critics,” though not, it may be, in quite the 
spirit of which the editor of Moonshine would approve. 
Said Lowell : 

I’ve thought very often ’t would be a good thing, 
In all public collections of books, if a wing 
Were set off by itself, like the seas from the dry lands, 
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Marked ‘“‘ Literature swited to desolate islands,” 

And filled with such books as could never be read 

Save by readers of proofs, forced to do it for bread— 
Such books as one’s wrecked on in small country taverns, 
Such as hermits might mortify over in caverns, 

Such as Satan, if printing bad then been invented, 

As a climax of woe would to Job have presented, 

Such as Crusoe might dip in, although there are few so 
Outrageously cornered by fate as poor Crusoe. 

Messrs. Putnam advertise 4 New Study of the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare, and yet it seems to have been only the other 
day that we were studying the very latest theory about 
the said Sonnets—that of Mr. Samuel Butler. ere are 
signs that the Shakespeare Sonnets will become, in a 
sense, as great a nuisance as is “‘ Junius.” Last year there 
were not only two new editions of them, but two new books 
about them—Mr. Cuming Walters’s Mystery of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets and Mr. Jesse Johnson’s Testimony of the Sonnets 
as to the Authors of Shakespeare's Plays and Poems. In 1898 
we had Mr. T. Tyler on The Fitton Theory of the Sonnets, 
and in 1896 a collection of ‘Scriptural Harmonies ” with 
fifty of them. I suppose every student of the Sonnets has 
his own theory about them, but there is no reason why he 
should give it to the world. 

The catholicity of the public taste is seen in the simul- 
taneous appearance of sixpenny editions of Tess of the 
D Urberviiles and Cometh Up as a Flower—two works which 
are not, artistically, quite on the same plane. Cometh Up 
appeared last year in a two-shilling form; so that its issue 
at sixpence does not cause surprise. It is really a feather 
in Miss Broughton’s cap that her first story—and such a 
story !—should be found not only readable, but apparently 

opular, in 1900. It is positively thirty-three years old! 

hose of us who remember its original publication re- 
member also how “shocking” it seemed to the reading 
public of that day. Now, of course, its most audacious 
passages are tame, ever to the young lady of fifteen. 

I see that we are to have from Mrs. Lathrop 7'he Auto- 
biography of a Charwoman. Why not? Jeames de la Pluche 
has written his own memoirs, and we have had on the 
stage the apotheosis of the ‘‘lady slavey.” There can 
be few types of humanity and society which have not had 
their expositor in fiction. Even the animal creation has 
been allowed to recount its reminiscences, and I remember 
meeting some years ago with 7'he Confessions of a Door-Mat, 
recounted by a young writer of poetic plays. The line, of 
course, will have to be drawn somewhere. 

Great is the vitality of the Lives of the Poets which we 
owe to Samuel Johnson. They are constantly being edited, 
separately or in groups, for the use of youthful students, 
and one remembers that Matthew Arnold even did not 
disdain to do that sort of work for them. That was in 
1886. In 1890 came the annotated edition of Messrs. 
Bell. This, however, was destined to be surpassed (me 
judice) in 1896, when we had from Messrs. Methuen their 
three-volume edition in the ‘‘ English Classics” series, 
and from Messrs. Kegan Paul their six-volume edition, 
supervised and annotated by Mr. Arthur Waugh. Now 
we are promised an edition undertaken by Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill, whose absolute competency for the task is obvious. 

Now that Mr. Brimley Johnson has issued his first book 
as publisher, it may be interesting to recall some of the 
work he has done as man of letters. One recollects his 
four-volume collection of Popular British Ballads (1894), 
followed in 1896 by a little monograph on Leigh Hunt and 
two little selections from De Quincey (Zyrics in Prose) and 
Carlyle (Pen-Portraits). In 1897 came a booklet of 
Aphorisms from Landor. All of these have indicated a 
genuine knowledge and love of English literature. 

Matilde Serao, of whose works Mr. Heinemann promises 
us a uniform edition in England, is not entirely unknown 
to English readers. Mr. Heinemann himself published, 
in 1891, a translation of this writer’s Fantasy, which he 
followed up in 1894 with a version of Farewell, Love. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Lucretius and Omar. 


Lucretius on Life and Death. In the Metre of Omar 
Khayyam. To which are appended Parallel Passages 
set the Original. By W. H. Mallock. (A. & C. 

-) 


‘‘ Lucretius,” writes Mr. Sellar in his admirable chapters 
upon the poet, ‘“‘contemplates human life with a profound 
feeling like.that of Pascal, and with a speculative eleva- 
tion like that of Spinoza. The loftier tones of his poetry, 
and the sustained effort of mind which bears him through 
his long argument, remind us of Milton.” These are just 
comparisons. We might add Dante; he also could vaunt, 
with a primus ego, ‘that he, first of Italian poets, had 
handled mightily a most majestic theme. But between 
him who, in Mrs. Browning’s phrase, 
denied 
Divinely the divine, and died 
Chief poet by the Tiber side, 

and the Persian with his roses and vines, nightingales 
and winecups, how vast the distance and the difference! 
Mr. Mallock is aware of it ; but he finds a certain piquancy 
in the comparing and contrasting of the two Epicurean 
— and has paraphrased some five hundred lines of the 

man in the famous stanza devised by FitzGerald for the 
= of the Persian. The result is fascinating, and 
a failure: to paraphrase Bentley upon Pope’s Homer—“ a 
very pretty poem, Mr. Mallock, but you must not call it 
Lucretius.” Imagine Omar rendered into Miltonic blank 
verse, and you have some notion of the aspect of Lucretius 
in the Omarian quatrain. The tripping, discontinuous, 
epigrammatic quatrains have nothing in common with the 
slow - labouring, lingering thunders of the Lucretian 
periods, each line a triumph of tremendous music, and the 
complete period their concerted harmony. Mr. Mallock’s 
bold venture is an excellent illustration of the inter- 
dependence of matter and form: translated into a poem 
absolutely unlike his own, even the thought of Lucretius, 
the genius of his mind, almost wholly disappears. Thus 
tr ted, he is not himself ; he is any one of the countless 
poets who sing of the eternity of death and the sorrow 
of life: we might almost be reading Horace. The essential 
quality of the Rubdiydt, in point of form, is a swift brevity. 
The poet lets fall a stanza now, a stanza then, each isolated, 
self-sufficient, perfect ; strung together, they are but a 
chain of variations upon the same theme. There is no 
laborious argument, no —— plan, no systematic 
unfolding of a scheme of thought. It is philosophy in 
snatches of song, doctrine by epigram, dropped casually 
with a charming nonchalance from the lips of a semi- 
serious epicurean mystic, unconscious of responsibility, 
incapable of huge toil. Lucretius is as profoundly 
and passionately an apostle and evangelist as Saint 
Paul; his is no light-hearted pessimism, no carolling 
agnosticism, but an elemental message to the sons of men. 
Open Omar at any page, and you will light upon some 
immediately intelligible stanza about the Why and the 
Whither and the Wherefore of things: open Lucretius at 
random, and you will find yourself in the midst of some 
long and wrestling argument or exposition. Before 
Lucretius can chaunt that transcendant chaunt to the 
glory of deathless death, ‘ Nil igitur mors est,” and do so 
in a prolonged strain of sublimity unsurpassed, he must 
patiently adduce some score of reasons, worked out with 
enormous effort, in which beauty of form is sacrificed to 
accuracy of matter. No poem in the world so impresses 
us as accomplished with groans and sweat of the brow, 
with the agony and strong crying of birth-pangs, as the 
De Natura Rerum—which, truly interpreted, means the 
Universe. Little—no, to be accurate, nothing—as we 
know of Lucretius with absolute certainty from external 
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sources, we can with some confidence conjecture much 
concerning his character from his poem ; and we may feel 
sure that he did not write to please himself. He might 
have enjoyed his solitary broodings and contemplations in 
a somewhat grim silence; but, thanks to Epicurus, he 
possessed the pearl of great price, the verity of verities, 
and he was bound to communicate it to a world lying in 
the darkness of superstitious dread, of unnecessary sorrow, 
of calamitous ignorance. We do not feel that about 
Omar; he, says FitzGerald, “‘ only diverted himself with 

eculative provlems of Deity, Destiny, Matter and Spirit, 

ood and Evil, and other such questions, easier to start 
than to run down, and the pursuit of which becomes a very 
weary sport at last!”” Omar jests: there is no jesting in 
Lucretius. M. Martha, author of perhaps the best work 
upon Lucretius, concludes his volume thus: “‘ La véritable 
réfutation de la doctrine de la volupté est la tristesse de 
son plus grand interpréte.” 

Mr. Mallock’s interesting experiment is, then, more 
curious than valuable—a valorous attempt to bridle 
Behemoth, to put a hook in the nostrils of Leviathan. 
Passing over, as *3 but natural, the scientific and tech- 
nical portions of the poem, and merely culling from it its 
“ beauties,” he has given us ar ingenious pastiche indeed, 
but done a fanciful injustice to the Son of Thunder. Mr. 
Pater has spoken of the thunder and lightning of Lucre- 
tius as being “like thunder and lightning some distance 
off, which one might recline to enjoy in a garden of 
roses.”” For once we venture to question the felicity of a 
phrase from Mr. Pater; but Mr. Mallock seems to have 
accepted it, and in his version we read Lucretius in the 
rose garden of Naishdpur, beside the rose-besprinkled 
tomb of Omar. Little is here of the Lucretius who, as 
illustrious men of modern science are agreed, marvellously 
and by intuition anticipated important doctrines and dis- 
coveries of modern science ; of the poet, who rivals Goethe 
in the combination of scientific with poetic imagination. 
Here is a Roman Omar, strenuous and impassioned; no 
minstrel of smiling nihilism, but the deliverer of a vast 
evangel, the prophet of the peace of eternal death; a 
preacher akin to Thackeray’s “weary King Ecclesiast,” 
“the sad and splendid.” All is vanity, but kindly death 
ends all, says Lucretius: Death ends all, says Omar, 
therefore let us enjoy life to the uttermost. Omar is the 
truer Epicurean: Lucretius has more than a little of the 
Stoic in his temperament, and his devotion to Epicurus 
was less upon the moral or practical side than upon the 
speculative. Clearly, he hungered after an’ interpre- 


’ tation of the universe, of “‘all this unintelligible world” ; 


he found it in the atomic theory, as accepted by Epicurus 
from Democritus. It is hard to say whether it be right 
to call him atheist. ‘‘Un grand poéte athée,” exclaims 
Villemain, “voila sans doute un singulier phénoméne.” 
Certainly few conceptions can be more strikingly strange 
than his picture of gods who reign, perhaps, but assuredly 
do not govern: idle beings, divine drones extraneous to 
the workings of the world, fixed in a dreamy immobility, 
neither beneficent nor malevolent, not worthy of man’s 
consideration. Such gods Lucretius contemptuously con- 
descends to let exist; but the ruler of the universe is a 
blind necessity, the material law. The religious sense, as we 
understand it now, was no part of his nature ; his devotion, 
his most exalted feeling, is called forth by the contemplation 
of the reign of physical law and order, suaviter fortiterque 
disponens omnia. ‘I venerate the earnestness of the man,” 
writes FitzGerald, who loved him, ‘‘and the power with 
which he makes some music even from his hardest Atoms.” 
Can we say of Omar that we “ venerate his earnestness ’’ ? 
Melodiously to dwell upon the melancholy of things is no 
hard occupation, and the philosophy of “ gather ye roses 
while ye may” is somewhat obvious. Critics have differed 
upon the quality of the faith that was in Omar: a frank 
materialist and sensualist, say some; a mystic veiling the 
ineffable truths in terms of earth, say others. It matters 
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little, and both views may be right; certain it is that 
Omar was a true Epicurean, loving life and its brief 
pleasures, the sole tangible realities in a mysterious 
universe. Unlike, indeod, is he to that earlier tentmaker 
who “died daily” to this present world and thirsted for 
that other, which alone was real to him. And it is sure 
that Lucretius would have felt slight sympathy with the 
prevailing moods of Omar, the dreamy sadness, indolent 
wistfulness, luxurious brooding upon the nature of things. 
soe as ee * he ge e faa of gag fo aoaty 

enying it, having foun joy in believing the 
atomic gospel, an wengled the terrors of religion beneath 
his feet: “felix qui potuit causas oscere rerum !” 

Mr. Mallock manages with much dexterity the famous 
quatrain : for example : 


What Hight alow statued oe = and wall 
Strew light ur midnight festi 

With Sahten Bei, nor beams from Lebanon 
Keep the lyre’s langour lingering through the hall, 
Yours is the table ’neath the high whispering 
Yours is the lyre of leaf and stream and breeze ; 

The golden flagon, and the echoing dome— 
La in the Spring, what care you then for these ? 


Yet, we repeat it, this is no measure for the organ music 
of Lucretius: he would sound more like himself in the 
blank verse of Milton, the heroics of Ben Jonson, Chap- 
man, Dryden, the Alexandrians of Hugo or Leconte de 
Lisle. Mr. Mallock’s poem is pretty: there is infinite beauty 
in Lucretius, but no dancing prettiness. The terrible in- 
tensity of his marching music demands, for its transference 
into another tongue, the weightiest ible equivalent to 
the gravitas, the auctoritas of the noble Latin: who would 
translate Paradise Lost in the rythms of Emaux et Camées, 
or the Légende des Siécles in the measures of ‘‘ Hes- 

rides” ? The (furor arduus Lwereti, as Statius 

as it, has nothing in common with the polished or 
chiselled elegance of Omar. Lucretius is the Michael 
Angelo of verse, a Titanic workman, compelling lan- 
guage to obey his sovereign will and fal! into majestic 
cadence, thunderous, oceanic. Saint Jerome, in a sentence 
which has distracted every Lucretian critic, states that 
Lucretius composed his poem in the lucid intervals of 
insanity: it is impossible. The quatrains of Omar might 
have been so written; the colossal structure of the De 
Natura Rerum could not have been so designed and exe- 
cuted, But neither tne classic Roman nor the medieval 
Persian was mad; both kept a steady vision upon the 
world and life, both knew well what they were doing. 
Lucretius, like that later glory of Italy, the lamentin 
Leopardi, had sanity in the deeps of his strange soul, an 
the mind which soared and ranged beyond the fammantia 
menia mundi, and saw worlds in the making, and the 
torrent of atoms, knew no delusion. “ Life and Death” 
appeared in no fantastic guise to this great iconoclast of 
superstition, this harrower of hell. Reason itself inspired 
the poem, thus justly appraised by the exquisite and 
worthless Ovid : 

Carmina sublimis tunc sunt peritura Lucreti, 
Exitio terras cum dabit una dies. 


Gradely—Greement. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Vol. 
IV.: Gradely—Greement. (Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d.) 


‘A GRADELY plague it’s bin to me, It’s been a gradely 
blessin’ too ;” probably this will be Dr. Murray’s confession 
when he has done with this marvellous Dictionary. The 
quotation occurs on the first page of this new part, pre- 
pared by Mr. Henry Bradley. It is a particularly interest- 
ing ——— of old and storied words like Gradely, Graft, 
Grail, Grain, Grammar, Grand, Grave, and Gravy. Gravy 
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is the curiosity of the part. What should you suppose 

is the etymology of gravy? It is ‘“‘of obscure origin” in 

speech, as in cookery, but Dr. Murray thinks it comes from 
e Old French grané and that its v is just a mistake. 


though ia Sistah toxin grocd eauliip tpps ); iti 
| pri texts gra y appears); it is pro- 
Saxe acid nw with O.F. grain ‘“‘anything used in cook- 
ing,” and with GRENADE; GRENADINE; ¢/. also — 
grenon = “ gravy bastard.” But in the English 

the word has nearly always either a v or a letter which 
looks more like than 1 (the only exception being in the 
‘* table” to Liber Cocorum, which has thrice grane, while 
the text has graue). As the Middle English word was 
therefore identical in form with the modern word, it seems 
difficult, in spite of the difference in sense, to re; them 
as unconnected. In the present state of the the 
most probable conclusion is that the O.F. grané was early 
misread as vé, and in that form became current as a 
term of English cookery. 


With its origin the interest of the word ceases ; except for 
the familiar phrase “to stew in one’s own gravy,” which 
Mr. Bradley finds in Ned Ward’s London Spy (1699), and for 
the phrase “‘ gravey-eyed,” which Grose records with the 
meaning of b. te Mr. Bradley gives no quotation 
for the term, but small boys and girls still apply the 
unfeeling nickname “ Gravy-Eyes” to anyone so afflicted. 

We have served the gravy before the joint, and must 
e’en go back. Gradely is a fine old word that is still doing 
duty in Lancashire. A gradely lass is a big comely lass; 
a gradely fool is an out-and-out fool; and the word means 
real or proper in such a sentence as ‘‘ My gradely name is 
Harry Shareall.” Most frequently the word is equivalent 
to very—‘‘a gradely fine day”; but it has still another 
shade of meaning in “I cannaw tell thee greadly””— 
#.¢., exactly. Graiely is one of several words in this section 
of the Dictionary owning a Scandinavian origin. The obso- 
lete substantive, Grain, meaning, in the plural, the fork of 
the human body, the lower limbs, is of thisfamily. In some 
dialects grain still means the branch of a tree, or a fork 
between boughs. A seventeenth century writer said of 
Absalom: “ his head was caught fast within the graines of 
a spreading oak.” A prong of a fork is called a grain, 
and the plural was often t grainse, so that a magazine 
writer had: “The sailmaker . . personated Neptune. . 
and . . flourished a three-pronged grainse.” The other and 

ter Grain—.¢., a seed, is, of course, of French-Latin 
erivation. The sense-development of grain is very 
interesting. There is, for instance, a perfect connexion 
between its two meanings of a seed or particle, and a dye. 
A red dye was made from ‘‘the Scarlet Grain . . which 
cometh of the Ilex” (Holland’s Pliny); hence in technicai 
and mercantile speech this scarlet dye itself was called grain, 
and afterwards the word was applied to dye in general. 
Milton’s ‘‘ All in a robe of darkest grain”’ must be read in 
this light. And when we say “ingrained” it is in this 
special sense that the word is properly used—+.c., indelible, 
fast-dyed: ‘‘ My father, as I told you, was a —— 
in grain,” says Tristram Shandy; and Keble says of 
Bishop Wilson—“ He was an antiquarian in grain, and 
delighted in exact observation.”” Another Old Norse word 
still heard in the north of England is cron N a = 
meaning to prepare, get ready, procure. ‘‘Get the table 
ithed ne ina, is pa in a Whitby glossary. 
aucer found the word useful, and so did Burns. 

Only one Celtic word lifts up its hand between Gradely 
and Greement. This is the verb Gralloch, to disembowel 
(a deer)—a well-known sporting term. In her novel, 
Held in Bondage, Ouida writes: ‘‘ We think no toil or 
trouble too great to hear the ping of the bullet, and see 
the deer grallocked at last.” The viscera of a dead deer 
form the gralloch, which must be distinguished from the 
umbles (the heart, liver, &c.), contemplated in the expres- 
sion ‘ humble pie.” 

Gramercy is an interesting word, if only because its use 
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is the foundation of so many feeble historical novels. It 
is the compound of O.F. grant and merci : 


The primary sense of merci was ‘‘ reward, favour gained 
by merit”; hence grant merci originally meant ‘‘ ma 
reward you greatly”: cf. GoD-A-MERCY. Both 
grant merci and merci without the adjective came to be used 
interjectionally = “‘ thanks,” in which use the shorter 
form survives in modern French. 
Gramercy, therefore, came to mean Thank you; and 
Thanks to. Gramercy horse / meant ‘‘Thanks to my good 
horse.” It seems doubtful whether the use of the word 
by historical novelists as an exclamation, the equivalent 
of “ Mercy on us,” has much justification. It was 
apparently so used by Heywood and Ross. This use 
seems to be derived from Dr. Johnson, who from his 
desk in Gough-square —— the word as a corruption 
of “ grant me mercy.” leridge uses it soin The Ancient 
Mariner: ‘“‘Gramercy! they for joy did grin”; and Lord 
Lytton, in his Last of the Barons, has: ‘“ Gramercy, it 
seems that there is nothing which better stirs a man’s 
appetite than a sick bed.” He might have added: 
‘“‘ Historical novelists please copy,” but he had no need 
to do so; they have copied. Gramarye and Grammar are 
words of which the histories and meanings are full of 
interest. The same, of course, is true of Grand. We 
notice, by the way, that the Acapemy is the only authority 
iven for the compound, Grand-aired. In the issue of 
arch 5, 1881, a reviewer, who was dealing with one of 
Dr. George Macdonald’s novels, wrote: ‘‘ Worried by a 
severe aunt and a d-aired cousin, what wonder if the 
silly child consented one night to a stolen interview with 
Tom.” As showing how continuous has been the search 
for illustrative quotations, we may mention that an 
Acapvemy of eighteen months ago is quoted, along with 
Mr. Kipling, as an authority for the compound word 
Grain-bag. We had no idea that we had ever written 
about grain-bags, and lo—on looking it up—’twas the 
present writer. 

A rather fine compound of Grand is Grandeval, mean- 
ing of a great , ancient. Henry More wrote in 
1650, ‘‘ Reverend Master Aristotle, that deval Patri- 
arch in points of Philosophy,” and Prof. Mozley wrote, 
just about two centuries later, in an essay on Carlyle’s 
Cromwell, “‘There . . . the one grandeval element of 
Power exists alone.’””’ Grandfather as a verb is unfamiliar, 
especially in the sense of “to flatter with excessive 
deference.” Samuel Richardson has it thus in Clarissa 
Harlowe: ‘Nor would I advise that you should go to 
grandfather up your cousin Morden.” The word is used by 
Mr. Birrell in a more obvious sense. To grandfather (a 
thing) is to attribute it to some person as its mediate 
originator. Thus in his Res Judicate Mr. Birrell speaks 
of Knox as the man “on whom the Tractarian movement 
has been plausibly grandfathered.” Grandify, to make 
Great, is quoted only from Hooker (and not the “ judicious ” 

ooker): ‘‘ Whom that... may salnifi, fortifi, and 
grandifi.” Several other words formed from Grand, more 
or less obsolete, are worth noting, as Grandisonant. ‘The 
a name of The Glory of Mount Pleasant” wrote 

istopher North in Blackwood. Grandity seems a useful 
variant of deur ; how well it serves Puttenham in his 
English Poesie (1589): ‘‘And in a Prince it is decent to 
goe slowly, and to march with leisure, and with a certain 
— rather than gravitie.” Camden thought that 
nglish poets have both qualities: ‘“‘Our poets excel in 
granditie and gravity”; and the word was used as late 
as 1839. It would be interesting to know exactly 
how and when the phrase, “the Grand Tour,” came 
into use in England. Mr. Bradley’s earliest quota- 
tion is from Lassels’ Voyage to Italy (1670). ‘And no 
man understands Livy and Cesar. . . . like him who hath 
made exactly the Grand Tour of France and the Giro of 

a om Great virtue in that ‘“ exactly.” 
e history of the word Graingerize may not be precisely 
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known to everyone. Mr. James Grainger was not so much 
a graingerizer as the cause of graingerizing in others. In 
1769 he published a Biographical History of England, with 
blank leaves for the reception of engravings, portraits, 
&c. The idea “caught on,” and the filling up of a 
“Grainger” became the hobby of young ladies. 

Twelve columns of the Dictionary are given to Grass 
and its compounds. As a verb, Grass is distinctly ex- 

ressive. The reader may remember how the Chicken, in 
Senliegy and Son, attributed his dilapidated visage to “ his 
having had the misfortune to get into chancery at an early 
stage of the proceedings, when he was severely fibbed by 
the Larkey one, and heavily grassed ””—1.¢., floored. Is 
there a proper analogy between Grass in this sense, and 
Gravel in the sense of to perplex or confound. Mr. 
Bradley does not refer the or to the other. A seventeenth 
century writer had: “‘ This question would gravell a great 
number,” where gravel seems to have the sense of “ floor”; 
and Berkeley writes: ‘It will perhaps gravel even a 
philosopher to comprehend it.” Thenceforward the word 
meant to irritate or perplex. ‘‘ These English songs gravel 
me to death,” wrote Burns to his friend Thomson. This 
use of the word is prevalent in America, and both Mark 
Twain and Lowell haveit. Gravel is also Stock Exchange 
slang for a lack of money. ‘‘Getting gravelly here” 
suggests that the financial ship is in danger of beachin 
for lack of funds to float it. The substantive Grave an 
its verb are most interesting: we will just note that the verb 
was once much used in the sense of to bury. Massinger 
had: “‘ Would I had seen thee graved with thy great sire.” 
It is curious that the two and a half centuries after Massinger 
yielded no second instance. But, at last, Mr. James Grant 
wrote in his novel, One of the “600” (1876): ‘They 
told you that I was dead, too, and graved in yonder 
kirk.’ 

Who has met with Graveolent, meaning offensive to the 
smell? ‘Such playful missiles as graveolent eggs ” 
is the phrase of a novelist of 1862. Lord Tien be 
written: “He strives to buoy himself up from ‘the 

veolent abyss’ of his infamy.” Whom did he quote? 

e might linger long on Great and its compounds: they 
run to eighteen columns of the Dictionary. We are a 
little rised to find that Great in its colloquial sense of 
‘ splendid,” ‘‘immense”’ was used as early as 1809. In 
his Knickerbocker History of New York Irving wrote: 
“She . . . could get along very nearly as fast with the 
wind ahead as when it was a-poop, and was particularly 

tinacalm.” This use seems to have taken rise in 

erica. Marryat noted in his diary, 1839, that in 
America “the word great is oddly used for fine, splendid : 
‘She’s the greatest gal in the whole Union.’” It would 
be oe gy to form a list of words coined, or old words 
revived, by Carlyle. He wrote “greatish” in his Remini- 
scences. Greed as a verb is rare, but useful. Thus in 
Lord Lytton’s Harold: 


The ravens sit greeding, 
And watching and heeding. 


The Musician of the ‘ Pathetic” Symphony. 


Tchaikovsky: his Life and Works. By Rosa Newmarch. 
(Grant Richards.) 


Tuts does not profess to be more than a memoir, a stop- 
gap memoir, compiled under difficulties of scanty material. 
Nor is it more than it professes to be. It is of value, 
because there is yet no life of Tchaikovsky. But we get 
small real insight into the man, partly because he was 
retiring, a shunner of publicity. Nor do we feel it satis- 
factory as an appreciation of his genius. Not that Miss 
(or Mrs.) Newmarch lacks critical knowledge of music. 
But one who can talk about the ‘‘ strange combination of 
the mediocre and sublime,” and the ‘over-wrought 
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emotion,” of the great ‘“ Pathetic” symphony, shows a 
lack of deep emotional understanding not favourable for 
completely sympathetic comprehension of Tchaikovsky’s 
work. She seems to us to have an instinctive shrinking 
from the most characteristic side (as she admits it to be) 
of Tchaikovsky’s music, a shy distaste—almost a coldness 
—for it. That deep personal melancholy is to her morbid, 
suspect as to its complete, or at least universal, sincerity ; 
may it not sometimes be rhetorical? Certainly, she likes 
him best in any other mood. But this, unfortunate in the 
critic, is doubly unfortunate in the critical biographer, 
for it sets her upon proving that he was not a melancholy 
man. One should not start a biography with a precon- 
ceived thesis. Without it, she might have sought in his 
character for something to explain that habitual trait of 
his music. 

Undoubtedly, Tchaikovsky was not a morbid man. But 
he was a very sensitive man, and his life was not altogether 
happy, There needs no more to explain that dominatin 
melancholy of his works. One need not be morbid to fee 
keenly that life is a state of unblossoming hopes and 
defeated joys. Tchaikovsky was a man of long, early 
disappointment, and his marriage was a premature 
and disastrous ruin. We know none of the details, so 
the reader is defrauded of a romance. This modern of 
the moderns in music was, at the outset, an amateur— 
like most of the Russian composers, his biographer says. 
He was an employé in the Ministry of Justice at St. 
Petersburg, with musical tastes. He began his theoretical 
studies as an amateur, and was noted for lack of earnest- 
ness. But Rubinstein often looked over the exercises of 
the harmony classes in the Petersburg Conservatoire ; and, 
struck by young Tchaikovsky’s ability and carelessness, 
gave him a serious, yet encouraging, ‘‘talking-to.” The 
young student dropped his official appointment and his 
indolence, took music as a bride, and put forth astonishing 
energy. Rubinstein once set him contrapuntal variations 
on a given theme, emphasising the need of quantity as 
well as quality in this kind. 


I thought [says Rubinstein] perhaps he would write 
about a dozen variations. But not at all. At the next 
class I received over two hundred. To examine all these 
(Rubinstein concluded with a bland smile) would have 
taken me more time than it took him to write them. 


Sensitive, affectionate, retiring, clinging to praise and 
encouragement, for all his fertility of production and 
methodical industry, he encountered a disheartening suc- 
ession of failures before the success of his opera, the 
‘‘Oprichnic.” And his most revered friends, the two 
Rubinsteins, who were also his masters, were the severest 
in their criticism. Anton, in particular, the great pianist, 
was adverse to most of his works, even the great ones. 
He scareely ever played Tchaikovsky’s pieces. At the 
trial of the Quartet in F major we are told : 


All the time the music went on Rubinstein listened with 
a lowering, discontented expression, and at the end, with 
his usual brutal frankness, he said that it was not in the 
least in the style of chamber music; that he himself could 
not understand the composition, &c. The audience as well 
as the players went into ecstasies; but the one listener 
whose appreciation meant most. to the composer obsti- 
nately stuck to his own opinion. He was evidently deeply 
hurt by Rubinstein’s cutting remarks. 


It is a tribute to the marvellous energy which accompanied 
his sensitiveness that he yet never ceased to produce. 
Both qualities are visible in his finely featured face, which 
das nothing of the Tartar one sees in Rubinstein. 

For the rest, his career—apart from music—is unevent- 
ful; apart also from that unhappy marriage which for 
a time so overwhelmed him that he thought his genius 
had got its death-blow. He was never in straits; and 
a timely endowment by an unknown lady enabled him 
like Wordsworth, to retire into the country and write 
solely for fame. Modern of the moderns (as we have said), 
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his early and enduring passion was yet for Italian music, 
specially Rossini’s, which gave to his own work its 
p ser of melody. Still more surprisingly, he loved 
not Wagner, until in his last years he yielded to the 
conquering ‘‘ Parsifal.”” Even Berlioz he loved “no more 
than reason” (as Beatrice says). Through Rubinstein, 
Liszt, and Schumann the genius of modernity seems to 
have been t.unsmitted to him. Mozart, also, he worshipped 
as Mozart should be worshipped. Let us add also the 
influence of the Russian Glinka to his musical genealogy. 
His opinions on music yield more matter than his life as 
here given; and it would be interesting to quote them had 
we space. For the sake of these, and of the Diary of his 
Tour in 1888, the book is well worth reading spart from 
the facts of his life, for the brevity of which (as we have 
said) the author is not responsible. She has done what 
could be done in the absence of that material which only 
an authorised biographer can furnish. An authorised 
pom oa is understood to be in preparation; and, if 
properly handled, it will be a most interesting and 
important addition to the personal literature of music. 


Lyon King of Arms. 


Heraldry in Relation to Scottish History and Art. By Sir 
James Balfour Paul, Lord Lyon King of Arms. (EKdin- 
burgh: David Douglas.) 

‘‘T opserve,” wrote Camden in 1600, ‘‘that those who 

know nothing about this noble study regard it as frivolous 

and receive it with derision”; and that has remained the 
plight and the attitude of the vast majority, even of other- 
wise educated people, to this day. The fact that some of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century writers on armory 
brought discredit upon their science by the fantastic 
extravagancies of myth, allegory, and mysticism, with 
which they overlaid it, is no excuse in the present time, 
for those who are innocent of armorial knowledge are not 
likely to have read their works. But diu servabit odorem: 
the ill-name has stuck to the dog and become a fixed 
tradition. Those, however, who are engaged in medieval 
research are aware that some acquaintance wit! heraldry 
is indispensable not only for the purposes of the genealogist, 
but also for the student of the art and the history of the 

Middle Ages. 

Some of us are old enough to remember the time when 
the opinion that instruction in at least the grammar of 
armory was Considered a necessary part of the educa- 
tion of gentlefolk had ‘not yet become extinct, and to 
have imbibed its rudiments at the grand-maternal knee 
during the construction of the heraldic fire-screen or 
sofa-cushion that served as our first ‘‘accedence of 
armorie.” But the elegant accomplishments of the 
English gentlewoman are, unhappily, fast disappearing. 
It is, therefore, with genuine gratitude that we welcome 
this effort on the part of the Lyon King of Arms to revive, 
at any rate within his own jurisdiction, a more general 
interest in the “gentle” cult which offers the twofold 
attraction of being at the same time both a science and an 
art. The volume, too, is naturally the more acceptable 
in that it comes backed by the official authority of one 
of the most learned and accomplished heralds of the 
day, and, moreover, represents original work, and is 
not merely another addition to the sum of rechauffés 
issued to round off some series of manuals. Never- 
theless, both in form and in substance, the book, which 
is a republication of the Rhind Lectures on Archeology 
for 1898, is essentially a popular treatise, and one to 
be readily understanded of the multitude. Sir James 
reminds us that at the first outset the uninstructed inquirer 
may be dismayed by the apparently uncouth jargon of 
heraldic terminology, which is mostly of French origin ; 
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but the fact that in armorial lore it is permissible to pro- 
nounce the latter lan e as it is spelt should invest its 
study with a fascination for the average Briton. 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness in parts to 
Mr. George Grazebrook’s excellent monograph on The 
Dates of Variously-shaped Shields, which, it is greatly to be 
regretted, was printed privately, and its usefulness conse- 
quently limited; and also to Lang’s Ancient Scottish Seals, 
which did for Scotland what might have been done for 
England had it not been for the death of Mr. Grazebrook, 
whose projected Corpus Sigillorum would have supplied a 
much-felt want. 

Neither ae nor abuse, nor, it would seem, even 
ridicule, is able to rouse conscience in, or to instil common- 
sense into, the public mind anent things armorial: the 
bogus coat still flourishes exceeditigly ; the crest, which is 
properly inseparable from the helm, still adorns the livery 
button and the spoon. But what hope of regeneration can 
there be while heraldic officials, who should know better, 
still permit their draughtsmen to display profile crests on 
full-faced helmets, or to poise on the latter a barber’s- 
pole-like wreath productive only of an effect resembling 
that of the deftly balanced tray of the muffin man? There 
are some interesting pages on methods of marking family 
cadency, based on the use of the bordure: a plan that 
might well be universally adopted in place of the micro- 
scopic and unworkable system of tiny charges introduced 
in the days of decadent armory, and which has long since 
hopelessly broken down. 

The volume is admirably and generously illustrated, 
and from the best contemporary authorities, such as seals, 
banners, and monuments. One plate, however, from lack 
of sufficient explanation, may occasion at first a little 
bewilderment ; but reflection will show that it is subtly left 
to us to draw from it for ourselves a silent artistic moral. It 
is a representation of a combat between a knight and a 
somewhat stunted lion, in which Providence, whose anti- 
quarian and esthetic tastes are evidently outraged by the 
tasteless and Germanesque form of the shield borne by the 
former, is handing to him from heaven as a substitute one 
of the strictly orthodox heater shape. 

We were about to hazard a few remarks touching the 
literary style of these lectures, but, on reconsideration, 
have arrived at the conclusion that they must not be 
supposed to be couched in the English language, but in 
the rude dialect of Caledonia; hence any comment on 

_ their linguistic peculiarities would be hypercritical. Latin, 
however, should be much the same on both sides of the 
Tweed, and we hardly think that this concession would 
ra palliate the confusion of fibule with infule 
p. 170). 

It is worthy of note that, although Scotland has pro- 
duced, in Mackenzie, Nisbet, and Seton, three armorial 
writers of the highest rank, the present Lord Lyon is the 
first Scottish Officer of Arms who has given to the world 
a treatise on Heraldry. Time was when the English 
Heralds’ College produced author after author of emi- 
nence; and we trust that Sir James Balfour Paul’s example 
may be followed south of the border, and that new Segars 
and Camdens, Dugdales and Bysshes, may yet arise to 
show that heraldic scholarship is not quite dead in 
England. 


A Camp-Fire Book. 


Mafeking: «a Diary of the Siege. By Major F. D. Baillie. 
(Constable. 6s.) 
Arrer the war correspondents’ books on the war come the 
soldiers’ books. This is a soldier’s book—no more. Major 
Baillie has few literary graces; he abounds in colloquialisms; 
his sentences are strangely built; his punctuation is 
awkward ; and he is capable of a slip in grammar. Yet 
this is a thoroughly readable and convincing little record. 
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It has a character which is possible only to a soldier’s 
book: war is realised as work—the day’s work. The 
book is a diary kept from day to day, recording plain 
events and plain feelings. We get an excellent idea of 
all the features of siege es perhaps, its monotony. 
The siege lasted seven months; but Major Baillie’s book 
can be read, at a pinch, in two hours, and it bristles with 
event and incident. The weariness of waiting is conveyed 
only in occasional sentences: “ Till you have experienced 
it no one (at least I hadn’t) has any idea how trying it. is 
to exist without news of the outside world”; and, again, 
with better eff “Nothing, perhaps, brings home our 
isolation so much as to see the rails overgrown with grass, 
and reflect that this is a main line to England.” To do 
them justice the beleaguering Boers seem to have become 
just as bored by the siege. Nothing, indeed, is more 
curious than the little time-killing amenities which sprang 
up between Boer and British. Each Sunday brought truce, 
and Major Baillie makes the apposite remark: ‘‘ I suppose 
we are the only two nations who would observe it.” 
They tried hard to kill each other these outlying Boer 
and British forces, but somehow jocularity would creep 
in. An unexploded five-pound shell, fired into Mafeking, 
was found to contain the following missive : 

Mr. Baden-Powell, 

Pleas excuse me for sending this iron messenger 
i have no other to send at Present. He is rather excentric 
but vorgive him if be does not behave well. i wish to ask 
you not to let your men drink all the whisky as i wish to 
have a drink when we all come to see you. cindly tell 
— Dunkeley that her mother and vamily are all quite 
well. 
I remaijn, Yours trewly, a Republican. 
Conversation by flag went on frequently. This was the 
sort of dialogue : 

Yesterday the Boers volunteered that they, the Dutch, 
were knocking us about in the Free State. The orderly 
said, ‘‘ The Free State, where is the Free State ?’’ and the 
Boer said, ‘‘ North of the Orange River.’’ On the 
orderly’s answering, ‘‘ Ah, you mean New England,” the 
Boer seemed hurt, but they are pretty civil the same 
and both sides continually ask after their various friends 
and get answers. 

Many character-sketches of British officers and private 
soldiers who went to their deaths are scattered up and down 
the book. These heroisms are not pushed forward, they 
belong to skirmishes and sorties which few of us have 
kept in mind ; and yet they are of the perfect British kind. 
On December 26, Colonel Baden-Powell ordered an attack 
on Game Tree fort. The attempt to secure secrecy failed, 
and the Boers were fore-warned and fore-armed: all un- 
known to our men the earthwork at the top of the hill 
had become a block-house with three tiers of fire. And 
yet our men rushed up to its walls. Corporal Cooke got 
on the roof, and Lieutenant Paton was shot dead whilst 
firing with his revolver through the loop-holes. ‘ The 
‘Boers still speak of Paton’s courage,”’ says Major Baillie 
as he passes on. Trooper Muttershek is celebrated in the 
pages which tell of the greatest fight of the siege, the 
fight which ended in the capture of Eloff. Muttershek 
“absolutely declined to surrender and fought on till 
killed. It wasn’t a case of dashing in and dashing out 
and having your fun and a fight, it was a case of resolu- 
tion to die sooner than throw down your arms, the wisdom 
may be questionable, the heroism undoubted. He wasn’t 
taking any surrender.” Not all the brave bit the dust. 
In the same fight McLeod, “the man in charge of the 
wires,” played his part. Here is his portrait : 

Macleod commenced careering about armed with a stick 
and a rifle, and followed by his staff of black men with 
the idea of directly connecting Major Godley’s fort and 
the headquarters. I may mention McLeod is a sailor and 
conducts his horse on the — of a ship. He is 
perhaps the worst horseman I have ever seen and it says 
much for the honour of the horse flesh of Mafeking that 
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he is still alive. However, be that as it may, pot aes | 
humour and absolute disre of danger has e him 
one of the most amusing features of the siege. You 
always hear him in bi Scotch and remarkable places, 
but he is always where he is wanted. 
Major Baillie has conceived a great affection for that 
cattle-stealing tribe, the Baralongs, whose headmen were 
of so much service to Colonel Baden-Powell. Their 
qualities are as peculiar as they are valuable. Lieut. 
F. Smitheman, Colonel Plumer’s Intelligence Officer, is 
the man of all Englishmen in South Africa who under- 
stands the Baralong mind ; and, observing his ways, Major 
Baillie says : 

It is curious to note how the Englishman associated 
with the natives identifies himself with his tribe, and 
becomes a Zulu, Baralong, Fingo, or Basuto with a firm 
belief that all other natives except his own particular 
tribe are no good at all and that their methods of fighting 
are useless. Having heard the point discussed by many 
of my friends and ) so witnessed their implicit con- 
fidence in their own particular tribe and distrust of the 
others, one can understand that the foreigner may see 
something to laugh at in an Englishman's absolute and 
justified confidence in the English. They call it insularity 
in Europe. I wonder what they would call its offspring 
here ? 

We have read many war books of late; none with more 
pleasure than this. For there is the real camp-fire smack 
about Major Baillie’s stories and his shrewd soldierly 
philosophy. 





A Forgotten Thinker. 


Studies in John the Scot (Hrigena.) By Alice Gardner. 
(Henry Frowde. 2s. 6d.) 


WE are afraid that very few people outside the ranks of 
students of philosophy have ever heard of the name of 
John the Scot; and, so far as we are aware, this is the 
first attempt that has been made in England to make the 
public familiar with the work of one who towered above 
the men of his time. And the public, not being specially 
interested in working out the a of abstract ideas, 
is not without some measure of excuse for its ignorance 
in this particular instance. For Scotus was a philosopher 
of the dark ages, and many of the questions he dealt with 
belong to an entirely different ‘‘climate” from ours; 
while his writings contain a good deal of what Hallam 
bluntly called “unintelligible rhapsodies of mysticism.” 
But while he made a very free use of allegories, it must 
be placed to his credit, as a bold, independent, thinker that 
among the doctrines he disbelieved and treated as alle- 
gorical was that of the literal material fire of hell; and at 
the time he wrote the agonies of the lost seemed to be 
the central fact of religion. Even with all his mysticism 
and odour of Middle Age problems, Scotus stands out 
clearly as a very remarkable man, who was not afraid to 
discuss all questions in the most fearless manner, and 
who attained as nearly to the position of agnosticism 
as it was possible for one of his age to do. A man like 
this, who was in advance of his time, and had the courage 
of his opinions, makes an interesting figure; and Miss 
Gardner, of Newnham College, Cambridge, has produced 
a bright little volume, which ought to prove acceptable to 
a wide circle of readers. 

The personal element in the volume is very satisfactory, 
the facts and fictions of the life of Scotus being handled 
with superior discernment, and narrated with much literary 
skill. Considering how very little is known about her 

hilosopher, Miss Gardner succeeds in framing a wonder- 
lly realistic picture of that remarkable Irishman John 
Scotus Erigena, who led the life of a wandering scholar, 
and was unwearied in his labours to infuse some measure 
of rationalism into theology, and to rekindle the torch of 
Greek philosophic thought. But when we pass from the 
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man to the he played in theology and philosophy 
opinions will differ regarding the manner in which 
ardner has discharged her tazk. There is decidedly too 
much of Scotus the theologian, and we might well have 
been spared somewhat lengthy dissertations on predestina- 
tion, and symbolism and sacrament. Doubtless Scotus was 
free from the materialism of his time; but the 
growth of the spirit of rationalism, and the solid work 
accomplished by the comparative and evolutionary school 
of thinkers, has largely altered the point of view, and made 
the startling things of yesterday the commonplaces of 
to-day. Our authoress would have us believe that the 
plainest man who has any religion at all is bound to have 
a teleology and a theodicy of some kind or another, but it 
is likely to be crude and inconsistent. Even the philo- 
sopher, we are told, ‘‘ must have his in more subtle form, 
yet it would be rash to say that he more than his humble 
neighbour has ever attained to consistency.” This may be 
true enough of philosophers who represent Cambridge 
modes of thought, but it is certainly not true of those 
philosophers, mostly men of English birth, who, proceeding 
on M. Sherer’s dictum, that ‘‘God is the cause of all things, 
but the explanation of nothing,” have with perfect con- 
sistency swept away every form of anthropomorphism. 
The book is decidedly more interesting, to lay readers, 
in those portions which depict Scotus as making no vain 
efforts to force reason to attempt tasks that are quite 
beyond it, as recognising the principle of the relativity in 
all knowledge ; believing in an unknown God which is a 
datum of consciousness, but respecting which nothing can 
be asserted, and always acting on the dictum that authority 
proceeds from right reason, not reason from authority. 
‘We have been surprised, however, to come across such 
expressions as ‘“‘an eclectic philosopher,” and ‘‘a philo- 
sophy rationally eclectic,” for we have yet to make the 
acquaintance of a rational and consistent form of eclectic 
philosophy. There has been much controversy about the 
method and meaning of Eclecticism, but since Mr. Cousin’s 
time it has become tolerably clear that the system is mado 
up of flimsy sentimentalism and shallow rhetoric, and 
-_* John Fiske’s words, “it has harangued itself to 
eath.” 


Other New Books. 


CoNVERSATIONS WITH PRINCE Eprrep sy Smyey 
BIsMARCK. WHATMAN. 


This is a selection made by Mr. Sidney Whatman from 
the publications of that Bismarck’s Boswell, Heinrich von 
Poschinger. It is welcome because, without giving any- 
thing new, it condenses and brings within reach some of 
the more pregnant utterances of him who was perhaps the 
greatest political mind of the nineteenth century. The 
editor eulogises the “ humour, sarcasm, pathos, pity,” of 
these “‘keen shafts and sallies,” and no one knew his 
Europe better than the Great Chancellor. But yet how 
vain the forecasts even of the most acute! Bismarck 
thought the French war would be followed by six other 
wars; it has been followed by none. He looked on 
England as a mere crowd swayed hither and thither by 
Gladstonian rhetoric, no longer a force that by its nature 
could persist in a given direction. Gladstone is dead, and 
the country is once more very like what it used to be in 
the old Wellingtonian days. He seems to have r- 
ated the importance of President Kruger, and mistaken 
animal cunning for the simple wisdom that might have 
preserved the Transvaal. Nor did he fully understand 
that the Nihilism of his day was largely an outcome of 
hard times—-the nations have prospered since, and the 
revolutionary movement has shrunk into insignificance. 
Temporary, no doubt. At the ebb of the tide we shall 
hear again from tbe Fenians, dynamitards, infernal machine 
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men and destructives, quiet though they be at present. 
Bismarck, too, knew the personal forces of the hour, but 
could not judge what their successors would be. These 
were his limitations, but there were questions in which the 
virile, sagacious mind seemed inaaiblo of error, as in the 

on agrarian policy on p. 129. No English states- 
man of our time understands that matter as Bismarck 
understood it. The whole chapter in which this occurs— 
a conversation reported by the ie of the Neue Bayerische 
Landerzeitung-—exhibits the sound practical opportunist 
wisdom of Bismarck at its best. fs I am to go through 
life with certain given principles,” he said to a philosophic- 
ally pow " ~ seems = - — 4 had to 

0 a narrow forest track with a lo einm 
routh.” Characteristically the simile was fen Ya ava 
life. Bismarck’s ambition, patriotism, or whatever it 
was, might lead him to cities and parliaments; but his 
frank h and broad humour, his brutal wit and sarcasm, 
and his delight in hound and trencher were those of 
a man who would rather hear the lark sing than the mouse 
io You might call him a Squire Western of genius. 


arper’s. ) 
Tue Srory or Brrp Lirs. 


Mr. W. P. Pycraft undertook a difficult task when he 
tried to give a simple account of the bird’s evolution and a 
description of its main characteristics in one volume. 
Ornithology is an old science, but it has taken on an 
entirely new shape since the time of Darwin. There is a 
tendency in some quarters, and this book is not quite free 
from it, to press too far some of the deductions from the 
work of that great naturalist, but in his main lines the 
student will find him a safe guide. In particular he shows 
what ought to be studied. . Pycraft gives us the his- 
tory of what one may call the abstract bird, its reptilian 
descent, form and structure. There are chapters on wings 
and flight, courtship, nest-building, migration, distribution, 
classification, and so on. As soon as the observer has 
mastered the theory of the subject, he may leave Mr. 
Pycraft, who, like his model Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, is more of 
a museum than a field naturalist, and apply the general 
rule to the individual bird. In other words, he may learn 
from the book what to look for, and instead of collecting a 
mass of loose items arrange his knowledge on useful lines. 
He will note a bird’s plumage and as far as possible 
ascertain the reason of it. We do not know that in all 
cases that given by Mr. Pycraft will be satisfactory. For 
example, he refers to certain experiments that aroused 
much interest at the Zoological Gardens some time ago, 
the effort being to show that the white on the lowest part 
of the bodies of certain animals is a help to protection. 
He gives the rabbit as illustration. Quite true, but it is 
also a fact that in the dusk you can know a rabbit by its 
white scut when nothing else would be seen but for that. 
So it is with those equally timid and harmless creatures, 
roe-deer—the white renders them visible. Truth to tell, 
the reasons given for coloration are still to a large extent 
theoretical and speculative. The young ornithologist, how- 
ever, will find it of great service to note the following facts 
about any bird he is interested in—its plum and its 
haunts and enemies to see if one is affected by the rest, its 
beak and method of feeding, of which one probably depends 
on the other, any special plumes or ornaments denned by it 
in the breeding season, its nest and the method in which it 
rears or fails to rear its young, its migrations if it makes 
any by land and sea, and its song. Such particulars need 
= an attentive eye and care to gather them, but in the 

y 


they make the ngeme 2 ey of ornithology. Why 
exp. 


they do so is admirably ed by the author. (George 


Newnes: 1s.) 
A History or Epic Porrry, By Joun Crark. 
Tuts excellent little book traces the history of the epic 


from the time of Virgil onward. It is a novel idea, thus 
to follow the fortunes of a special literary form, but an 
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idea justified by the execution. It is unusually well 
written, the criticism exceedingly judicious, it is well pro- 

rtioned, and—above gee wa. Perhaps the chief 
votect which might be alleged is the curt and uncere- 
monious di insal of the Hindu epics. The most attrac- 
tive feature to many will be Mr. Clark’s very taking 
account of the obscurer epics—obscure either from their 
alien tongue, or the minor character of their authors. To 
the former class belongs the Kalevala, the curious and 
curiously formless Icelandic epic. Even the minor epics 
of Greece and Rome Mr. Clark’s keen eye for lurking 
beauty invests with interest. Quintus Smyrnzeus has his 
due, and Apollonius Rhodius discloses neglected blossoms. 
This, for instance (we spare the Greek) : 

Her heart moved ceaselessly within her breast, as in a 
room leaps a sunbeam reflected from water that hath been 
newly poured into a vessel, for it darteth here and there, 
shaken by the swift whirling. So, too, fluttered the 
maiden’s heart in her breast. 

Or yet again this pretty simile : 

In such wise did Eros dart a graceful brilliance from the 
head of fair-haired Aisonides, who drew on himself the 
lady’s bright glances ; she dissolved into love as her hoart 
within was warmed, just as the dew, warmed by the 
morning light, dissolveth round roses. 

Statius, too, is appreciatively criticised, though who now 
reads him? One remembers that phrase so vividly giving 
the impetuous grasp of the disguised Achilles on the arms 
which Ulysses , a Re before him : 
Manu consumitur hasta. 

Though Mr. Clark does not quote it, he plentifully illus- 
trates the poet’s felicity of phrase-making. Altogether, a 
volume with a poetic insight which sets it far above mere 
academic compilations. (Oliver & Boyd.) 








Fiction. 


Little Lady Mary and Her Best Friend. Two Stories. By 
Horace G. Hutchinson. (Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.) 


In a short preface Mr. Hutchinson ingeniously apologises 
for including two stories (actually, there are three) within 
one cover, and finds his excuse in the fact that the same 
motive forms the basis of each plot. All three stories turn 
upon a self-sacrifice. In the brief middle one, the charac- 
ters belong to the masses: this tale is a failure; it is not 
realised. In the other two the characters belong to the 
classes, and both are distinctly successful. ‘‘ Little Lady 
Mary” makes periodic excursions from her husband’s 
side, and refuses to disclose to him the place of her sojourn 
or the-reason thereof. Rather than saddle him with the 
knowledge that the condition of her health necessitates 
several serious operations, she incurs suspicion and suffers 
unpleasantness. The situation reminds one of that be- 
tween Jules Desmarets and Clémence in Balzac’s Forragus. 
Ultimately a grave risk of dying compels her to enlighten 
her husband; she then recovers, and perfect happiness is 
achieved. In the second story an unmarried man is in 
love with a married woman. The latter’s husband cheats 
at cards, and to save the woman from a disastrous grief, 
the lover, by allowing himself to be suspected, enables the 
husband to go scot-free. The death of the husband is the 
lover’s reward. 

It will be perceived that neither plot shows much fresh- 
ness of invention in its main outlines. In the first, the 
conduct of Lady Mary, and in the second, the preservation 
of the husband’s written confession, are points as to which 
the author scarcely convinces us. The tales are, however, 
both fresh and agreeable. Mr. Hutchinson appears to 
know the political and social world; he is lavish with a 
pretty sentiment which is not maudlin; and he ean draw 
the portrait of a charming woman. “ Little Lady Mary” 
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and Mrs. Falconer, the two heroines, are truly delightful. 
What distinguishes the whole book is a certain delicacy 
and sobriety both of statement and of feeling—a fine 
natural reticence and literary taste. The writing is 
at once careful and adroit, but there are places, at some- 
what frequent intervals, where Mr. Hutchinson utilizes the 
outworn clichés of domestic fiction : 


Lady Worthing’s Saturday to Monday parties—for it 
was she whom Little Lady Mary affectionately addressed 
as ‘‘ M’amie’’—were famous. Her husband was a staunch 
representative of the old-fashioned landed interest, but his 
wife’s parties, in their historical coun house, included 
all the most interesting men, and (should one not add ?) 
women, on either side of politics, and, besides, all that 
were best known in science, art, or literature. You could 
not tell whom you might not meet in that curious medley, 
but you might be certain that none whom you would meet 
would be altogether undistinguished or hopelessly dull. 
It goes surely without the saying that the unique charac- 
ter of the Worthings’ house-parties was due rather to the 
indefinable charm of the hostess’ personality. . . . 


Doubtless exactly such parties and exactly such hostesses 
are to be reson | in the world, and may therefore be 
described in novels; but the describing novelist, at this 
time of day, should seek a fresh terminology and more 
precise definition. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tue Man-Srearers. By M. P. Suret, 


Mr. Shiel’s new novel deals with the time and events 
immediately following the banishment of Napoleon to 
St. Helena. We witness the operations of certain secret 
societies formed in Paris with the aim of “either... 
getting Napoleon out of St. Helena, or the vaguer one of 
revenge ; and in both cases the mind turned naturally to 
one man—the Duke of Wellington.” Hence the story 
is correctly described by its sub-title: “An Incident in 
the Life of the Iron Duke.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Miss’gss Joy. By Joun Le Breron. 


Joy is Farmer Eden’s daughter; and, being a stron 
man, he takes her to his home when Joy’s weehel 
mother dies. There is consternation among the farmer’s 
sisters; much moral flutter and dread of consequences. 
Farmer Eden’s French housekeeper—a wise woman— 
enjoys the situation sardonically ; and Joy’s childish 
beauty, contrasting with the regular Eden stamp, wins 
hearts. We watch her growth, and all the ironies and 
fatalities that beset it. The level of the author’s Miss 
Tudor and Unholy Matrimony is maintained. A strong 
story. (Macqueen. 6s.) 


Tue Voice oF THE PEOPLE. By Eten Guascow. 


A story of American life by the author of Phases of an 
Inferior Planet. We watch the hero’s career from farmer’s 
boy to judge. ‘There ar’n’t nothin’ in peanut-raisin’ ” is 
Nick Burr’s early conviction; he accounted a judge’s 
career ‘‘cleaner work.” The story is a strong commentary 
on the lynching practices which are the disgrace of certain 
States of America. (Heinemann. 6s ) 


By Dora SicErson 
SHorTER. 


Tue Farner Conressor: 
Srorres or DeatnH AND DANGER. 


Seventeen ‘‘stories of death and danger.” Mrs, 
Shorter’s strong imagination and forcible style ensure the 
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reader’s interest. «The first story tells how a husband, 
inspired by De Quincey’s essay on “ Murder as one of the 
Fine Arts,” brings about his wife’s death by means of 
which the law can take no cognisance. The priest io 
whom he makes confession has « personal interest in the 
drama. (Ward, Lock.) 
Tue SrroneAr mM. By Roserr Barr. 

Mr. Barr’s new novel is a Rhineland romance of the 
olden days. Castles, intrigues, archbishops, barons, out- 
laws, and men-at-arms. The action never rests. Ten 
short stories follow the one which gives its title to the 
volume. Mr. Barr had some difficulty in naming his 
novel, and on a fiyleaf he recalls Sir Walter Scott's ex- 

ience with Rod Roy: ‘‘ When the author projected this 
further encroachment on the patience of an indulgent 
public, he was at some loss for a title ; a good name being 
very nearly of as much consequence in literature as in 
life.” (Methuen. 6s.) 
On Atren SHorEs. By Leste Kerrn. 

A story of modern society life, its ambitions and difficul- 
ties, by the author of The Mischief-Maker. The imprudent 
but happy marriage of Susannah Berentine, and her 
consequent plunge from West-End brilliance and prospects 
of wealth into suburban dullness and small economies, is 
the motive of the story; which, however, takes up new 
interests as it proceeds. The portrait of Mrs. William 
Berentine, Susie’s aunt, a typical good-natured, but con- 
veation-bound, Society woman, is well sketched. On her first 
visit to Susie’s suburban home she came in a cab, to spare 
the feelings of her coachman; “it was out of a growler 
she stepped, wearing a dress nicely calculated to express 
her shocked sense of Susie’s sins; a black silk, rather 
shabby, and a bonnet out of which she had taken the 
feathers.”” (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 


Bioop Tracks or tHe Buss. By Srtuprson NEwLanp. 
All that is dramatic in Bush life seems to be piled up in 
this story, which resembles the author's earlier novel, 
Paving the Way, in being a romance of wild and lurid 
adventures, and strange complexities of plot. ‘‘ Across 
the boundless wilds of Australia fate had pursued 
and overtaken him, in the shape of the man he 
most dreaded to meet. ‘ Dismount’ was the second com- 
mand, and he found himself standing on the ground. . . . 
‘Take off your clothes, everything’! For one second 
Gilbert hesitated. ‘Beware.’ And the revolver grew 
steady.” (Gay & Bird. 6s.) 
Tue Urrermost Farraine. By B. Paut Neuman. 
A study of revenge. The passion is developed in the 
heart of a London girl whose family has come down in the 
world through—as she conceives—the financial treachery 
of a friend of her father’s. The suburban and commercial 
surroundings of the Medlett and Croft families form an 
effective and well-studied background to Nora Croft’s 
sleepless and dangerous desire for vengeance. (Black- 
wood. 6s.) 
Tue MrnisTEr’s Guest. By Isazex Smirs. 
A close study of Dissenting life, narrow views, and 
religious busybodies. We are spared none of the dreari- 
ness of Duck Lane chapel; its ‘damp and warmed pew 
varnish and musty cushions ” ; the creaking of the deacons’ 
boots as they walk in; and evangelical preaching in the 
dim light. The’story is written with knowledge. (Unwin. 
6s. ) 
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James Lane Allen. 
An Inquiry. 
Wuew a book attains a large circulation one usually says 
that it succeeds. But the fine books succeed of them- 
selves, by their own virtue, and apart from the acclamatory 
noises of fame. Immure them in cabinets, cast them into 
Sahara: still they imperturbably succeed. If on a rare 
occasion such a book sells by scores of thousands, it is not 
the book, but the public, which succeeds; it is not the 
book, but the public, which has emerged splendidly from 
atrial. Look at this following passage, and say whether 
the author or his readers are the more to be congratulated 
on the fact that the book containing it has met with wide 
popular acceptance : 
Poor old schoolhouse, long since become scattered ashes ! 
Poor little backwoods emicians, driven in about sun- 
rise, driven out toward dusk! Poor little tired backs with 
nothing to lean against! Poor little bare feet that could 
never reach the floor! Poor little droop-headed figures, so 
sleepy in the long summer days, so afraid to fall asleep ! 
Long. long since, little children of the past, your backs 
have become straight enough, measured on the same cool 
bed; sooner or later your feet, wherever wandering, have 
found their resting-places in the soft earth; and all your 
drooping heads have gone to sleep on the same dreamless 
pillow and there are sleeping. And the young school- 
master, who seemed exempt from frailty while he guarded 
like a sentinel that lone outpost of the alphabet—he, too, 
has long since joined the choir invisible of the immortal 
dead. But there is something left of him though more 
than a century has passed away: something that has 
wandered far down the course of time to us like the faint 
summer fragrance of a young tree long since fallen dead 
in its wintered forest, like a dim radiance yet travelling 
onward into space from an orb turned black and cold, like 
an old melody surviving on and on in the air without any 
instrument, without any strings. 

A fine book is above the populace; if the populace 
reaches up to it, let us praise the populace. Mr. Allen’s 
novel, Zhe Choir Invisible, has been bought in America 
to the extent of two hundred thousand copies. America 
has succeeded brilliantly ; America has, in fact, surpassed 
England, even assuming that her population is twice ours, 
for no book of equal merit with Mr. Allen’s ever had half 
such a welcome from ourselves—that is to say, within a 
similar period of time. The phenomenon of that two 
hundred thousand must give pause to the facile generalisa- 
tions of those who are saddened and disgusted by the 
triumph of mitigated rubbish. It must tend to reinstate 
the public in the artist’s esteem, to correct an undue 
pessimism, and. to establish a sane and proper belief in the 
‘‘ ultimate decency” of the average man. What, despised 
average man, you like ¢his, you pay a dollar and a half for 
this! Miracles, then, have not ceased! ... But why 
should the thing be a miracle? Say, not that miracles 
have not ceased, but that they have never begun. The 
two hundred thousand which aspired to Zhe Choir Invisible 
did not aspire by chance. They, and perhaps two hundred 
thousand more, are always alert, longing, anxious to 
ge er and ascend towards some nobility above them. 

ot all nobility is for their eyes, but when their eyes see 
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their hearts are lifted. And let no one think that these 
hrases are inappropriate here. 

The Choir Invisible, like Mr. Allen’s latest novel, 7 he 
Increasing Purpose, is the story of a superb moral struggle ; 
and the action of both books passes chiefly amid rural 
scenes, close to the earth and to the calm, uncomplaining 
beasts of the field. Mr. Allen is the novelist of Kentucky. 
In reading him one is made conscious of the fact that the 
United States is not a single country, but several. Ken- 
tucky, with its glorious grass, its ancient homesteads and 
hospitality, its Roman delight in fine roads; Kentucky, 
which with a population of two millions has only one 
town of over five Sane inhabitants, seems as unlike the 
America of our imagination as old middle England itself. 
Indeed, it is a true offshoot of old England, descended by 
way of Virginia. And one has a comfortable suspicion 
that this, and not roaring New York nor Chicago affront- 
ing the skies, is the real, valid America. In all Mr. Allen’s 
work you will find two governing ideas, the idea of the 
beauty of the earth, and the idea of the moral grandeur 
of human nature. These ideas monopolise his imagina- 
tion. He does not wilfully ignore ugliness and meanness, 
nor seek dishonestly to hide them—he has no time to 
attend to them, being otherwise busy. In Zhe Choir 
Invisible we have a picture of Kentucky while Washington 
was yet alive. It was less civilised then and less 
tamed, but more colossal in its solitudes, and not 
less lovely. The book is a_ series of rhapsodies 
upon Kentuckian earth. In such an amphitheatre 
Mr. Allen places two human beings whose moral 
strength and moral beauty make them truly heroic— 
John Gray, the young schoolmaster, and Jessica Falconer, 
a great lady married to a gentleman-farmer. These two 
fall in love: that is all the tragedy. Jessica is Mr. 
Allen’s finest achievement. He has lavished upon her 
the supreme efforts of an imagination which by instinct 
turns women into angels. When John Gray, in a vale- 
dictory sermon, exhorts his schoolboys to mend their ways, 
he adds: ‘As for my little girls, they are good. enough 
as they are.” ‘That is the voice of Mr. Allen. As for 
Jessica, who, by the way, is thirty-eight, her purity is 
almost passionate; yet she is warm-blooded, she has sex. 
She might be a composite of Gautier’s de Maupin, and 
one of Christina Rossetti’s nuns. High above John Gray 
and everyone else, she exists as an embodied ideal. The 
schoolmaster is desolated by his terrible struggles against 
temptation ; but she, victimised by a love — more 
consuming than his own, knows neither hesitancy nor 
fear. Fate has no stroke which she cannot bear in 
dignity and grace, and with inimitable fortitude she draws 
even from the final disaster a consolation. Jessica is a 
woman to rouse one’s enthusiasm ; certainly, she roused 
her author’s; his sympathy with her is so constant, so 
intense, so righteous, and so intimate, that no other could 
hope to match it; one feels that he alone of all men will 
ever fully appreciate Jessica. 

The cause of the popularity of Zhe Choir Invisible is 
apparent. The book is the expression of a temperament 
at once kindly, profound, and simple, but, above all, 
simple—a temperament which, while absorbing modern 
ideas, has retained the charm of ancient ways. Mr. Allen 
is an ingenuous writer. In technique he has some of the 
quaint, surprising simplicity of Balzac. No considerations 
of literary custom, no narrow regard for a superficial 
realism, will prevent him from arriving in the directest 
manner that occurs to him. He cares little for the 
trickeries of the expert penman. In none of his books 
is there, perhaps, anything so extraordinarily bold as the 
treatise on Swedenborg in Balzac’s Seraphita; but again 
and again Mr. Allen abandons his narrative entirely in 
order to discourse, or make his persons discourse, on some 
moral point, the exposition of which may assist him in 
the business of characterisation. Note that it is always 
a moral point. Here we are concerned with morals; the 
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question is invariably of right-doing or wrong-doing ; God 
and Conscience command the scene. And poor Humanity, 
rendered grandiose by Mr. Allen’s large and sublime trust 
in the soul, makes a brave show. That is the inmost 
secret. Can you not see the two hundred thousand, 
reassured by Mr. Allen’s a strengthened by his 
faith, charmed by his fine chivalry to women—can you 
not see them, now, watching with intent and content 
faces the mighty struggle of John and Jessica against 
themselves and circumstance, confident of the result, and 
deriving from the spectacle a personal stimulus and 
complacency? “If this is human nature,” they muse, 
“then we are not so bad after all.” (And we are not.) 
Long-dormant impulses are reawakened, forgotten purposes 
remembered, and for a time the world runs better because 
of Mr. Allen. isthetically, Zhe Choir Invisible reaches a 
high standard. Imperfect it is, but it is noble—nobly con- 
ceived, nobly imagined, and nobly written. Its imperfection 
is due partly to Mr. Allen’s lack of fertility and skill in the 
invention of incident, but more to a general looseness and 
inconsequence of construction. To borrow the terms of 
music, Mr. Allen seems to have been satisfied with the 
fantasia form when he should have used that of the 
sonata. 

In these technical respects, Zhe Increasing Purpose is an 
improvement upon 7'he Choir Invisible, but the later book 
has searcely the rich glow of its forerunner. The hero of 
The Increasing Purpose is the son of a poor, old-fashioned, 
narrow-minded Kentucky yeoman, who after exasperating 
hardships reached college, intending to become a minister ; 
but there he found Darwin, and losing his faith in any 
dogmatic creed was expelled from Alma Mater. David's 
tragic return home—‘' J always knew there was nothing 
in you,” was his father’s bitter sentence—is magnificently 
done; and the description of his subsequent life on the 
farm discloses Mr. Allen’s feeling for nature and animals 
at its most intimate and most admirable. The weak 
portion of the book is the last, where David falls in love 
with a delightful schoolmistress, and so recoups himself 
for previous loss of happiness. These scenes appear to be 
over-subtilised, and decidedly they fail in original imagi- 
native power. There is, moreover, too much clever chatter 
(we hesitate to say that it is devised ad captandum vulgus) 
about men and women. For example: 

“I may do very well with science, but I am not so sure 
about women.” 

** Aren’t women science ?”’ 

‘They are a branch of theology,” he said; ‘ they are 
what a man thinks about when he begins to probe his 
Destiny.” 

Mr. Allen might well leave mere cleverness to the merely 
clever, resting content with the simplicity of his own 
individual genius. Now there is a book—or, rather, there 
are two books making one—which seem to us to be more 
personally and specially Mr. Allen’s than even The Choir 
Invisible, and which, preceding that novel in date of com- 
position, constitute the most perfect work he has yet 
accomplished, if not the biggest. We refer to 4 Kentucky 
Cardinal and its sequel, Aftermath. Mr. Allen has here 
set down, in quasi-diary form, the ideas and sensations of 
a nature-lover, who was for a time snatched away from 
nature by an angelic woman, and who returned to nature 
pare | and ennobled by the catastrophe of that woman’s 
death. The story is not conceived in the grand manner 
of The Choir Invisible ; it is smaller, less considerable, but 
in achievement it is exquisite: its wit, its humour, its 
wisdom, and its tenderness must surely be among the best 
that ever came out of America. It is a radiant and mar- 


vellous little work, and from the playfulness of the opening 
to the austere sweet melancholy of the close it entrances 
and enchants. It may never be popular, but more than 
anything else it will help to sustain Mr. Allen’s reputation 
with those few upon whose decision his reputation must 
ultimately depend. 
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Things Seen. 


Mére Tue-Mouche. 


Mire Tve-Movcus they called her, and she lived alone in 
the littie white-washed house at the end of the ——_ 
where, at the foot of the hill, the path ran down to the 
sea-wall. The sun was strong and the heat was stifling, 
and at ail times you would see her standing in the open 
doorway to a the air. She was very brown and very 
wrinkled, but erect for all her age; exceedingly pictur- 
esque she looked against the blackness of the darkened 
room, in her blue apron and her spotlessly white Norman 
cap, beneath which the pleasant eyes shone out from the 
kind old face. 

There were two things that had no place in Madame’s 
placid philosophy, and they were dust and flies. Especi- 
ally against the latter she waged—gently, methodically, 
and without malice—an unceasing warfare. In her work 
of slaughter—for which her only weapon was a folded 
cloth—she showed no emotion, no haste ; she would come 
to the doorway to taste the sunlight, slowly flick flick, and 
she would stop to exchange a cheery “ Bonjour, madame, 
il fait bien beau, n’est ce pas?” with a passing friend. 
Then she would walk round the white walls and flick, 
flick, flick; for flies might have no more peace without 
than within. Back to the doorway, a pause, another 
‘‘ Bonjour,” and again from within the room would come 
the flick, flick, flick as before. She never ceased in her 
task, she only paused—not from weariness nor from re- 
morse, but because for the time she saw no more victims ; 
very soon it began again. 

So they called her Mére Tue-Mouche. She was standing 
in the doorway killing flies when I saw her last. And 
if I pass again by the little white house at the foot of the 
hill, I know she will still be there—unless, in the mean- 
while, gently, methodically, and without malice, she too 
has been swept away in her turn. 


A Lady and Gentleman. 


Txey sat opposite to me in a second-class railway carriage, 
a little boy between them. 

She was much older than the man—she must have been 
fifty at least, and he was quite ten years younger. A 
widow’s bonnet surmounted her pretty, silvery hair; a 
pathetic tremble of the chin marked her bereavement as 
recent. But she listened with a gentle, appreciative 
interest—not the less charming that it was maintained 
with effort—to the stories which her military-looking 
friend was relating with an embellishment that was 
evidently prompted by an anxious desire to please her. 

I noticed that topics relating to the war were carefully 
avoided—perhaps her husband had been a soldier. There 
was still, in spite of her sorrow, a faint look of hope about 
her—a vague expectancy in the gaze that wandered to the 
swiftly-receding darkness outside. 

Possibly an elder son was fighting now; for when at a 
station a soldier in khaki passed the window the little boy 
looked up with an excited exclamation of ‘‘ Charlie! ” that 
caused a spasm of pain to pass over her lips. 

The friend was a big man, with a sunburnt face, upon 
which the past years had written a number of kind little 
lines. He sympathetically drew the little fellow’s attention 
away from his mother, and together they had a merry 
battle of childish wit and nonsense. 

And so they helped each other—a perfect lady and a 
perfect gentleman—she never letting him see the struggle 
it was to hear him with a smile—such a pretty smile in its 
sad patience; he as gentle and chivalrous to the faded 
woman beside him as if she had all the charm of youth. 
He paid her little compliments that the veriest baby could 
have seen through; and she accepted them in gratitude 
for the kind heart that had prompted their utterance. 

A Lady and a Gentleman 
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Paris Letter. 
(From our French Correspondent. ) 


Ir is a long time since I have enjoyed so thoroughly a 
French novel as I enjoyed lately Jacqguon le Croquant, by 
M. Eugéne le Roy. e story is a vivid and delightful 
study of rural life after the Restoration. It is nothing of 
the nature of an historical novel, though the world sixty 
or seventy years ago seems as far removed from us almost 
as a couple of centuries. It is the revival of a forgotten 
period so brilliantly done, of such a rare and captivating 
charm, of such a rich and deep simplicity, as to seize the 
reader with all the intensity of actual fact. Indeed, you 
could scarcely call it a novel, such is the breathing reality 
of its inspiration. There are no adventures, no hair- 
breadth escapes, no wild flights of imagination such as we 
associate with our notion of a tale placed in an outlived 
period ; but the characterisation is striking, full of quiet 
originality, of delicacy and reserve. The main features 
apart from the rustic atmosphere, which is admirably 
suggested, are the delineation of the hateful hardness and 
cruelty of the parvenu aristocrats, offspring of the Revolu- 
tion, and the bitter rivalries of the congregationalists and 
the regular clergy, which have had such a disastrous influ- 
ence upon French modern politics. 

This book is written in autobiographical form. Jacquon 
tells his own story in the language of an intelligent and 
educated rustic, and the tale is one of courage, of pathos, 
with all the gracious surprises life holds in store for the 
worst-treated creature that ever drew breath. For this is 
the great, the eternal lesson of experiesce. With humour 
and courage no existence can be entirely sombre, whatever 
terrible tragedies may shake it. This little lad bears his 
troubles bravely, unconscious of his heroism, and when a 
ray of sunshine falls athwart his path he has the grace 
and sense to profit by it. The scenery of Perigord is 
painted with a master hand; you live in it as you turn the 

ages, and the dialect is not difficult or rough to the eye. 
Tn this quaint land they worship God, the Devil, and, far 
greater and more mysterious either, the Maker of 
Rain. Nothing could be more charming than the opening 
pages describing the midnight Christmas Mass, and the 
walk home from the Castle where it was celebrated of the 
child and his mother through a wild, snowy landscape. 
The details noted are so exactly what would strike a 
peasant child who had some innate delicacy of sentiment 
and the gift of acute observation. When they get back 
to their cold and comfortless cabin, in terror of the wolves, 
the mother gives the boy a morsel of food, and he writes : 
‘ Kating this ball of maize flour, kneaded in water, cooked 
with cabbage leaves without a bit of lard inside, and quite 
cold, I thought of all the good things seen in the Castle 
kitchen, and—I won’t hide it—it made me find the morsel 
bad, as it was really ; but usually I did not mind it.” This 
is the gallant spirit in which both child and man meet the 
most terrible misfortunes. At the end he revolts against 
his horrible persecutors, the titled landlord and his equally 
iniquitous agent, and wreaks a dire but well-merited ven- 
geance. ‘‘ Why up there in the Castle so many good 
things, and down here in this cabin nothing but cold, 
stale morsels to eat? In my child’s head I did not put the 
question so clearly, but all the same I felt there was some- 
thing not quite right.” I hardly know what to praise 
most in the style: its perfect lack of pretension, its 
seemingly unstudied and virile charm, its rough elegance, 
all-of which are the result of a hidden art. 

In no Irish tale is there a worse landlord, a more 
insolent agent than the Comte de Nunzac and his miserable 
creatures; in none a more infamous example of injustice 
in an eviction. Jacquon’s father, a brave unfortunate, 
struggling with undeserved calamities, shoots the agent, 
who has just shot his beloved dog on the pretext that the 
Count objects to a peasant possessing a hound. Here 
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begins the tragedy which a quarrel between an unscru- 
pulous lord of the soil and a poor helpless peasant, his 
victim, ever is: The mother is a silent heroic figure, one 
of those figures of wife and mother made to redeem a race, 
a superb, reticent, unconsciously noble peasant woman, to 
whose thrift and endurance France owes the better part 
of her greatness and prosperity. 

The most lovable character of this remarkable book is 
the curé Bonal, the most human of saints—hated and 

rsecuted by the Jesuits—in power under the Restoration, 

ecause he had accepted the Republic and the Empire, 
convinced that it is a priest’s duty to do good to his 
neighbours instead of meddling with politics. Into these 
generous hands Jacquon, orphaned under tragic circum- 
stances, falls for his happiness. The curé dresses him, 
feeds him, teaches him, makes a servant of him first and 
then a friend, and the boy’s -gratitude and devotion 
are boundless. There is a delightful chevalier and 
his angelic sister Hermine, two old unmarried aristo- 
crats, who give the little they —— to the poor, and 
adopt Jacquon as well as the cur¢é. These 
are full of sweetness and brightness, but the wicked 
Count and the wicked Jesuits have their eyes malevolently 
fixed on this little terrestial ise. The congrega- 
tionalists do not stop until they have spread the charge 
of atheism against the curé, and with unutterable baseness 
attack the private characters of two such exquisite souls 
as the old priest and the old maid. The upshot of their 
hideous intrigues is the sentence of excommunication, and 
the ex-curé turns peasant with Jacquon and dies of a 
broken heart, passionately reverenced by his parishioners, 
who only accept his successor, after heaping every insult 
upon him, at the — of their old di tor. 
Jacquon’s idyllic love affair is delightfully told, and 
lightens up the sombre episode of his burning down his 
ancient enemy’s castle and casting the family adrift, The 
whole book is original and quaint, like the life it treats of. 
H. L. 








Correspondence. 


Mr. Robertson’s “Introduction to English 
Politics.” 


Srr,—In a current number of the Acapemy the review 
of J. M. Robertson’s Introduction to English Politics struck 
me as being in many ways most remarkable. As Iam 
now reading the book, so mercilessly ‘‘ slated” by your 
reviewer, for the third time, I am driven to prove my 
appreciation of it by a protesting word or two. 

1. Why are the words “demotic” and ‘‘ subsume” 
jargon? If “demotic” is jargon, so are “‘ erotic” and 
“neurotic,” both of which are now exceedingly common. 
What other words will serve the purpose better? ‘ Sub- 
sume,” too, is as good as ‘‘ résumé” (used by your 
reviewer along with ‘‘ métier,” although there are English 
equivalents), or as “ pre-, con-, and re- sume.” 

2. Why is Mr. J cia definition of politics ‘‘ practical 
and sabalithy ”? «By politics we mean the business of 
government—that is to say, the control and management 
of people living together in a society.” Mr. Robertson’s 
definition is: ‘‘ Politics, in its most general and funda- 
mental character, is the strife of wills on the ground of 
social action. As international politics is the sum of the 
strifes and compromises of States, so home politics is the 
sum of the strifes and compromises of classes, interests, 
factions, sects, theorists.” This definition may not be 
“practical or scholarly ”; but, at any rate, it is true, and 
your- reviewer will find his work cut out for him to prove 
it otherwise, 

3. In the course of his argument Mr. Robertson always 
informs his readers on what evidence he has built up his 
synthesis. Will your reviewer be good enough to point 
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out where the syntheses are false, or a more fruitful 
method of inquiry, and more intellectually invigorating ? 

4. Can anything but good result from a revision of 
certain historical shibboleths, such as the Greeks had a 
genius for this and the Teutons for that, &c.; art thrives 
best under a despotism ; war is good for trade, &c. ? 

5. Mr. Robertson has set himself a task of enormous 
difficulty ; but in his preamble he modestly says: ‘‘ And 
I can but hope that by setting up, as it seeks to do, a 
series of provocations to the study and discussions of 
tendencies and principles, it will help to provide what 
safeguards are needed to its own errors” (italics are mine) ; 
therefore, it behoves a reviewer who taunts the author 
with writing ‘red rags of politics” to accept that 
challenge, and specify the errors.—I am, &c., 

F. Kerrie. 


[These observations scarcely call for reply. At his best 
moments, and I gladly admitted how good they are, 
Mr. Robertson himself avoids jargon of the demotic 
order, What I said about his definition was, that it 
was vague aad, by implication, that it was not as 
simple, practical, and scholarly as that I quoted. Any- 
one may judge for himself how far this was justified. In 
regard to the so-called ‘historical shibboleths,” my point 
was that the analogy of nature is against the author: as 
different breeds of other animals have their several 
capacities, so have the breeds of men. My main desire 
was to show that the depressing pessimism of Mr. Robert- 
son’s conclusions is not justified by the facts, and has pro- 
bably been reached by his too concentrated attention on 
issues that are either dead or act as red rags on an in- 
teresting but not judicial temperament. Mr. Kettle dwells 
on the little questions, but shirks the big ones.—Your 
REVIEWER. | 


Style. 


Srr,—I think your anonymous inquirer for ‘“ Aids to 
Style” has been hardly dealt with by some of the prize an- 
swerers, and that notably the prize-winner’s remarks are be- 
side the point. There seems to be a fallacy somewhere in his 
inane assumption that because ‘‘ you cannot be a good 
stylist if you have no brains,” therefore if you have brains 
you must be a good stylist, The inquirer will, indeed, be 
puzzled if after reading Mr. Armstrong’s authoritative 
dicta he turns to your review of the works of Mrs. Steel 
and Mrs. Oaffyn on page 13. 

It is hardly credible that anybody with literary ex- 
perience should suppose that “ability to conceive an 
interesting subject will ensure (the) telling of it in an 
interesting manner.” As well might one assert that the 
possession of a block of fine marble ensures the eventual 
production of a fine statue; no doubt there would be no 
statue without the marble. Again—‘‘Get something 
great to write about, and you may be sure that your method 
of putting it into words will also be great”! There 
really is an art of expression quite apart from the 
abundance or otherwise of the matter waiting to be ex- 
a Hume and Bentham had both plenty to say; 

ume succeeded in saying it, Bentham failed. Swift on 
the other hand could write well upon a broomstick. There 
is a whole class of literary cod which depends for its 
charm on a dallying with “airy nothings.” 

Certainly brains are essential for this sort of work; but 
the question to which your inquirer wanted an answer 
was, I take it, this: What are the points on which you 
should concentrate your brains, if you are to succeed in 
the very difficult operation of transmuting thought into 
literary speech? Now whether it be possible to give a 
useful answer to this question or not, it is certain that the 
process is not the same as that by which ideas are con- 
ceived and stored.—I am, &c., 


J. M.S. 
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Srr,—The letter which gained the prize in your com- 
petition last week asserts that there is no such thing 
as style, per se; that it is but the expression of intellect, 
and that the ability to conceive an interesting subject 
ensures that the telling of it will be interesting. Several 
of the other letters you quote say much the same thing 
in other words. 

In another part of the same number there is a criticism 
of two recent novels, in which the writer gives unstinted 
praise to the exceptional gifts of the authors—allows 
them insight, imaginative power, sympathy, and says that 
they have chosen fine subjects which they fully under- 
stand, but that their books are almost unreadable because 
they have never taken the trouble to learn the essential 
part of their business— that they cannot write. 

If the ingenuous writer of the request which prompted 
last week’s competition reads the AcapEmy in a teachable 
and receptive spirit, as seems probable, will not he (or 
she) be somewhat bewildered ?—I am, &c., 

7, Gordon-street, W.C. E. M. Smrrs. 


[| We are, of course, not responsible for the views of our 
competitors ; and it must not be supposed that we endorse 
Mr. Armstrong’s hints on Style without qualification ; but 
we think that he meant more by “conceive” than his 
correspondents allow, and that his letter shows this.—Eb. | 


A Correction. 


Str,—I notice a statement on the front page of the 
AcapeMy of this week which is not at all correct. 
You say that Mr. Hall Caine received £1,500 for the 
serial rights of his story, Zhe Eternal City. This is not 
correct. The sum we have paid Mr. Hall Caine for the 
British serial rights alone is far in excess of this.—We 
are, &c., C. Artnur Pgarson, Lrp. 
(Perer Kearny, Managing Director.) 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. : 
July 6, 1900. 








New Books Received. 


[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. | 


A History or GRExEcE. By J. B. Bury. 


Prof. Bury’s ripe scholarship has already been exhibited 
to the literary world in his edition of Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall. In this history of Greece his aim is educational in 
its _— and aims, but it is also intended to reach a wider 
circle than students. The book is about the size of Green’s 
Shorter History of England, and is admirably equipped 


with maps and illustrations. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 
Letrers REcEIVED BY THE East Ep. py WItiiAmM 
Inp1a Company. Vor. IV. Forster. 


This volume, in a serics of great interest, contains 
documents relating to the year 1616. This was an im- 
portant year in our early relations with India: it saw the 
foundations by Roe of English influence at the Mogul 
court, the despatch of the first trading ship to a Persian 
port, and the first permanent settlement on the Coromandel 
coast. (Sampson Low.) 


ScRAMBLES IN THE EAsTerN GRAIANS. By Grorce YELD. 


This book, by the author of the Alpine Journal, will 
interest all mountaineers. The author insists on the 
special charms of mountains which rise from the almost 
tropical luxury of the Aosta valley to the cold and solitude 
of great peaks and glaciers. ‘The Cogne group is still 
unswept by the wave of tourists which annually floods so 
many ‘listricts of the Alps, and the lover of the mountains 
may enjoy their glories and the treasures of an unequalled 
flora all unvexed.” (Unwin.) 
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MEMoRIF= OF soOME OxrorD Pets, CoLLECTED BY 
BY THEIR FRIENDS. Mrs. WALLAcE. 


This is a ——_ little book about dogs and eats and 
other pets which have lived snug lives at Oxford. The 
most notable is undoubtedly Oriel Bill, the world-famed 
bulldog of Oriel College, who died two years ago. A 

rtrait of Oriel Bill is the frontispiece of the book. A 
Vistinguished professor of Oriel wrote, when he received 
his yg ua “ My highest ambition is gratified, now 
that [ am part owner of Oriel Bill.” This fine dog knew 
every member of the college; and “the more he lived 
among us, the more he caught the humour of the place.” 
(Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. ) 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received : 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Delmar (Alex.), Ancient Britain in the Light of Modern Archxciogical 


Discoveries ...... 9 Ee BS PR (Camb, Encyclopedia Co,, New York) 
Hurd (Percy A.), People You Know ............... si catcwstalegediced (Arrowsmith) 
Mackenzie (Prof. W. Douglas), South Africa: Its History, Heroes, and 

WEN cedsnsagballsctnesSeireuetetuaeia queda edly: niccoos-haexiyus (Marshall & Son) net 6/0 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Schmeil (Dr. Otto), Text-Book of Zoology. Part I. Mammals ..... (Black) 
Leicester (Mary), The Philosophy of Many Things ........................(Lloyd) 
Clark (John Bates), The Distribution of Wealth ...............(Macmillan) net 12/6 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Clover (Sam T.), Glimpses Across the Sea ...(Windiknowe Publishing Co.) 
POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 
Kastner (L. ¥.), and Atkins (H. G.), A Short History of French Literature 


(Blackie) 4/6 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Ewart (Alfred J.), First Stage Botany, as Illustrated by Flowering Plants 





(Clive) 2/0 
Vince (J. H.), Ovid—Metamorphoses: Selections .......... .... (Blackwood) 16 
Duff (J. Wignt), Johnson’s Lives of Milton and Addison......... (Blackwood) 26 
Scott (Sir W.), Lady of the Take .............ccccccocsscceessevcecsvcee oe (Blackwood) 26 
Sandford (Pailip), The Aeneid of Virgil, Book ITI, ................0066 (Blackie) 16 
Weekley (rnest), Le Songe D’Or and Ocher Stories ...... ........ .. (Blackie) 
Smith (D. Nichol), Dryden’s Essay: Of Dramatic Poesy ............ (Blackie) 2/0 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Rebmann (Dr.) ani Seiler (Dr.), The Human Frame and the Laws of 
BN ncnunsdctsiletnsticagceocchoutivianlvansdbescenidgersesshecatecres Seheretaddule (Dent) net 1/0 
Index to the Periodicals of 1899 ................66.000.000000 (Mowbray House) net 10,0 
Hale (Captain M. H.), Volunteer Soldiers......................0....06. (Kegan Paul) 1/0 
Butler (Josephine E.), Native Races and the War .................. (Gay & Bird) 
Mallock (M M.:, The Economics of Modern Cookerg...............(Macmillan) 3/6 


Layriz (Lieut.-Col. Olfried), Mechanical Traction in War...(Sampsoa Low) 
NEW EDITI{ONS. 
Borrow (George), Lavengro . veseeeeeeeee( Ward, Lock) 2/0 


*,* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 42 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best plot for 
a gruesome-grotesque novel on the model of Mr. Bernard Capes’s 
plot of ‘“‘ The Dead Cook under the Coal Shoot” (Cornhill Magazine, 
July). The answers we have received are few, and they do not 
make pretty reading. Our competitors have emulated Mr. Capes’s 
tragedy but not his tact. On the whole, the prize is due to Mr. 
Ernest H. Harrison, 43, Hopton-road, Streatham, S8.W., for 


THe FATE OF THE EXTRAORDINARY COMPANY PROMOTER. 


A series of appalling calamities take place, defying the utmost 
efforts of prevention. In one week a great railway accident, an 
immenee conflagration, and several other terrible disasters, in which 
hundreds of lives are lost, alarm the country. A short while before 
the M F.S. Company had been successfully floated by an eccentric 
and successful company promoter, whom we may call Jopley. The 
mysterious expectations of the new company succeed in creating an 
enormous rush on the shares. Asa result there is a gigantic finan- 
cial panic on Change. The horror of the nation is increased by the 
number of bodies that still await interment. Jopley is equal to 
the occasion, and comes forward with his newly-formed company, 
offering to bury them all immediately and at almost infinitesimal 
expense. His proposal is first violently assailed, then accepted, 
The company’s fine steamship is at once commissioned, and its 
gruesome cargo shipped without delay. Jopley sets off on the 
fateful voyage, accompanied by a large circle of friends of as 
doubtful a reputation as himself, When they are gone a strong 
body of his opponents —chiefly undertakers, paid mourners, and 
coffin-makers—raise a howl of indignation, inflamed by Jopley’ 
extensively circulated pamphlet on “A Rational Burial System.” 
A logical detective becomes suspicious, commences statistical calcu- 
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ations and comparisons, and finally proves that the recent great 
disasters must have been the work of miscreants. Investigation 
into the Company's affairs discloves strange secrets. Jopley's 
dastardly scheme is gradually unfolded, and the net is drawn closer. 
The strange conditions of the state of preparedness in which the 
M.F.S. Company were after Jopley’s proposal are thrown into lurid 
light by the discovery that the letters “ M.F.S.” stand for “ Marine 
Faneral Steamship.” This the logical detective works out from a 
perusal of Jopley’s pamphlet, and of the extraordinarily vague 
prospectus of the Company. The country is in a ferment at these 
disclosures, and, lashed into a fury by the proof of such dastardly 
outrages, awaits Jopley’s return. The weeks fly past, then months 
and years, but nothing is ever heard of Jop'ey again save weird 
rumours and startling tales of his fate. 


Another reply is as follows : 
THE Kopsk. 


Mulberry Smithson, a wealthy merchant, purchases old country 
manor house; retires there with wife and daughter, Annelida ; 
agrees with vendor to keep in his employment his housekeeper. 
She says that one room is haunted by ghost of last representative of 
family that built the house. This gent!'eman mortgaged the estate 
to a lawyer, who foreclosed and ousted him, meaning to reside there 
himself, The day before the lawyer was to enter the owner having 
first left on the table a declaration that his ghost would murder 
any one who slept in the room for ever after cut his throat in the 

bedroom. The lawyer slept in this room the next night, and 
was found with his throat cut in the morning (add details to liking). 
No one had slept there since. 

Annelida tells her maid of her resolve to sleep in this room ; 
binds her to silence. Maid, being alarmed, goes to room in the 
night, finds Annelida with throat cut; screams and swoons on the 
body ; household rush in, in various deshabilles, Mrs, Smithson 
dies in a fit. No trace of murderer. 

American detective employed to investigate. Behaviour of maid 
arouses his suspicion. He overhears her talk in her sleep; taxes 
her with the crime, and threatens arrest unless she confesses. She 
confesses that rejected lover of Annelida bribed her to communicate 
to him all Annelida’s actions. She told him of Aunelida’s iotention 
to sleep in the room. By accident she discovered he had obtained 
admission to the room the night Annelida was murdered ; accused 
him of murder. He confessed, but threatened to implicate her if 
she told, 

Detective, finding half a broken shirt-button in the room, traces 
lover thereby to London, thence to the Transvaal, where he has 
enlisted in Boer army; follows him to war. Lover wounded ; 
nursed by detective, who decoys him to Delagoa, has him arrested, 
and confined on British man-of war. Lover hangs himeelf in cabin 
with his braces; leaves confession that he bade Annelida choose 
between his love or his ‘knife ; she chose the latter. 

Mulberry Smithson goes ; raves amid maniacal laughter of 
Annelida’s beautiful necklace “of rich, blood-red rabies—blood- 
red !—blood-red ! !” [G. W. H., Manchester. | 

Other replies received from: E, L. C., Redhill ; G.S., Banbury ; 
E. R. 8., Croydon ; C, E, B, P., Alton ; T, C., Buxted ; N. A., Kent ; 
T. V. N., Essex. 


Competition No. 43 (New Series). 


We offer this week a prize of One Guinea for the best rendering 
of the following lyric by Alfred de Musset : 


DERNIERS VERS. 


J’ai perdu ma force et ma vie, 
Et mes amis, et ma gaité ; 

J’ai perdu jusyu’a la fierté 

Qui faisait croire 4 mon génie. 
Quand j’ai connu la vérité, 

J’ai cru que c’était une amie. 
Quand je l’ai comprise et sentie, 
J’en étais deja dégoiité. 

Et pourtant elle est ¢ternelle, 
Et ceux qui se sont passés d’elle 
Ici bas ont tout ignoré. 


Dieu parle, il faut qu’on lui réponde. 
Le seul bien qui me reste au monde 
Est d’avoir quelquefois pleuré. 


RULES, 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, Taz AcapEmy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,”’ must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, July 17. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be coneidered. We cannct 
consider anonymous answers. 
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GATA LOGU ES. 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH. 


CATALOGUE No, 2 may be had on applicaiion, 
price 2s, 6d., at 


1, SOHO SQUARE, W. 


igth and 16th CENTURY BOOKS ; AMERICANA ; 
85 LOST or UNKNOWN BOOKS. 





ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Heurietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 


_OATALOGUES post free on application. 


B42 DEKER’S & BADD ELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 


DULAD & CO., 37, Sono Square, Lonpon, W. 


¥PS-WRITING siete A and accurately 
lone 10d. per 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
ones Copten. Address, Miss Messer, 18, Mortimer Crescent, 


-‘ITERARY RESEARCH. _-s Gentleman, 
rile Hissoum. Reading in ing “Koon. ts open cs ——— eS 


— ih. or in sesing Work ‘hroteh the a 
éearc. or 2 or! 

undertaken or Banish — Apply, by 
istter, to D. C. Dattas, 151, Poor London, 


ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI- 

DENTS caused by Collision, the Falling, Bolting, or 

Kicking of Horses, or by being Run into by other Vehicles. 

Policies issued for the Year or on post 

ey Accipent, Live sTock AND GENERAL. INSURANCE 
, Ltd., 17, Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. Agents wanted. 





An American Transport 





in the Crimean War. 





By Capt, CODMAN. 


In this work Capt. Codman relates his 
experiences of an American Chartered 
Transport in the Ciimean War....... 
The Crimean War is the connecting 
link between old and modern methcds 
of warfare, 


Frontispic ce. 
198 pp. 
Price 3s. 6d, 


London : 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
URRENT ACCOUNTS 
°/ on Me minimum monthly balances, 0 
© when not drawn below £100. ° 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
on Deposits, repayable on lo 
demand 2 re) 


to / 
2 lo 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


tocts and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, 


Telephone, No. 5, Holborn. 
Telegraphi Address, 


ee, 
Manager. 


“ Brnssecn, Lonpon.” 

















QGWinDoN and NORTH WILTS X. Q. would be Pit 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL. ; ye oB ableand willing to FU RNIS or 
Principal—H. BOTTOMLEY KNOWLES, M.A.(Oxor). | fora. HISTORY ce, te sia A 
Office of this Paper. 


APPOINTMENT OF ART MASTER. 

The Committee require the services of an ART MASTER 
for the Day and Evening Classes in connection with the School 
of Art. Salary, a per annum. 

y Taye Fett quired to commence duty’ 
on Wi 


Younsetan me ose sod to be 1 not later than Thursday 





S writes with humour, and vivacity.” 
Miss Rossi tes grace, hu The 


ESSONS by CORRESPONDENCE. — — 
ic ‘eumaa Ee — 7 | Tr poo F of the artist's 








ea Ay the ae Swindon ond 7. 
very it rests basis of knowledge, 
July =o 1900, - ‘8. PROTHEROE, 8.cretary. | and ia at primelples which may ensily be soquired. 
= nar ihe jes leer ann rt te ee 
nh tu 
NIVERSITY - COLLEGE ¢f SOUTH | ora gven length, which is returned with al comments 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. and corrections, and, in additiov, a mm < sheets giving 





correction, 
dy written may be substituted r the subject set, 

The Council invites APPLICATIONS for the post and will be carefully criticived. 

Pry LECTURER in HISTURY and eNOLISi Fee, payable in advance : Twelve lessons, Three Guineas; or a 

LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. trial course of three, One Guinea. 














7 ‘Anpleations Inter than 8 eptember, 190, by the iss Kosst, 32, M h Road, Bayswater, Loudon, W. 
rence ees, AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A. ALL EXAMINATIONS. 
avatncen, | DRstAnariogy OUREperoREanT 
° ie 
HALET CAUDE COTE. DIEPPE.—An STAPF includes Graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, London, 


and Royal Universities. 


SINGLE SUBJECTS -TAKEN: Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Mathematics, | Ssience, ce, Logic, Political Economy, &c. 


English lad 
upwards in her C 
rapidly acquired. 8; 


RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 and 
Di Conv bh 


jet near Der. Frene! 
jal faci for Music, Sketching, 





German. Opportunities for every form of healthy rao 
Direct Service twice dai'y with England.—Full de! will be Address Mr. Z- CHARLESTON B.A. (Lencon and Oxon.), 
~~“ on applying to Miss Cunnics, Dieppe. 27, Chancery Lane, Seadion 











INTERNATIONAL | ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 


SCIENCE, ABTS, AND EDUCATION. 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 





The Assembly recruits Members for the Official Congresses, and gives Information to those intere-ted 
about Congresses, Exhibition and University Arrangements, 


For Visitors to the Exhibition a Guidance ~— comprising Lectures, Visits to the Galleries of 
| ae a Excursions in and around Paris, Entertainments, &c., has been arranged, and is now 
working er. 


Membersbip, including Five Tickets for Exhibition and copy of Special —_ with full participation 
in Paris arrangements, for one week, £1 1s.; additional weeks, 12s. 6d. each = 
Full Information, Prospectuses, Programmes, List of Lecturers, &c., from the Secretaries, 
Professor PATRICK GEDDES. 


Mr. T. R. MARR, 
5, Henrietia Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 


6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated, 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Liangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 
PHELPS, Jate American Minister ; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROKERT BROWNING 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS, THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEAUONS. 7 ALLE 

ROSS, TINTERN, and oe Winans THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
MA 


BRIS BATH, WELLS, 
BRIGHTON, TBOURNE 
UDNO, RHYL, BANGO AWR, 
‘CANPAIRPEOHAN ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. 
BERYSTWY RMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
CONWAY COLWY TVA BETTWS-Y-COED SNOWDON. & FESTINIOG. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER t GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of WALES. 








is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 


the world. 


“What would not the inte t tourist in Paris or Rome gree for such a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! ”’—The Times. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


By E. CO. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: Simpxiy, Marswatt, Hamiton, Kent, & Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers, 
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_ CHINA AND THE FAR EAST. —BOOKS TO READ. | 














OLIPHANT, ee ae & FERRIER HAVE JCST PUBLISHED 
‘COND EDITION of 


VILLAGE LIFE ‘iin CHINA. By Arthur H. Smith, 


D.D. With 31 Illustrations from Photographs. 7s. 6d. 


CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. By the same Author. 


FIFTH EDITION. wap 16 Illustrations. 5s. 
The Mornixg Post.— together. the two works present a most complete and 
valuable pic ure “a the woe ineus phase of the jittle understood subject of Chinese life.” 


A CYCLE of CATHAY ; or, China, South and North. 


With Personal Recollec A. P. MARTIN, D.D., Pay D,, I 
Tusswen bay x Pekio. With pW and numerous Illustrations. nae 
Tke Scotem A real and substantial addition to our knowledge of Lt China.” 


THE GIST of JAPAN : the Islands, their People, 


and Missions. By R. B. PE , AM. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 5s. 
The Athenewm.—“ Portrays with imircbie truth and justice the Japanese people.” 


21, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. ; and Edinburgh : or of any Bookseller. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 
CHINA: the Long-Lived Empire. By 


ELIZA R. SCIDMORE, With a Portrait of the —— Dowager and 
over 50 other Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
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